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These  days,  it  doesn't  take  Darwin  to  know 
that  competition  calls  for  a  new  breed  of 
company.  One  that's  tough  enough  to  go 
head  to  head.  Yet  nimble  enough  to 
outmaneuver  predators. 
Can  such  an  animal  possibly  exist?  You  bet. 

With  computer  downsizing  from  Digital. 
We  start  by  strengthening  you  from  horn  to 
hoof.  Arming  you  with  everything  from  the 
world's  most  powerful  PCs  to  the  largest 
data  centers.  In  fact,  we  offer  a  full  line  of 
computers  that  leads  the  industry  in  both 
performance  and  price.  All  built  on  our 
newest  technology,  the  Alpha  AXP™ 
microprocessor,  which  pounds  the 
competition  on  speed,  power  and  flexibility. 
In  fact,  our  Alpha  AXP-based  computers 
let  you  sleekly  jump  from  Open  VMS™  to 
UNIX®  to  Windows™  NT,  matching  operating 
systems  to  needs.  You'll  also  have  the 
flexibility  to  run  your  applications  on  any 
size  platform,  now  and  into  the  future. 
So,  how  do  you  become  such  an  imposing 
beast?  You  start  with  this  offer.  To  help  you 
more  clearly  understand  the  business 
and  technology  issues  you'll  face,  our 
consultants  will  do  an  extensive  diagnostic 
analysis  of  your  computer  downsizing  project 
and  give  you  a  customized  report-free. 
To  see  if  you  qualify,  call  1  -800-332-4636, 
press  1  and  ask  for  ext.  14. 

Then  let  the  evolution  begin. 


PUTTING  IMAGINATION  TO  WORK 


loe  both  strong  and  agile.  d  i  q  i  t  a  I 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  1993  The  Digital  Logo  Alpha  AXP  and  OpenVMS  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  Other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  ot  their  respective  holders. 


“To  me,  service  and  support  are  the  two  most  important  words  in 
this  business.  And  CA  agrees.  I  don’t  know  any  vendor,  hardware  or 
software,  that  does  as  much  today  to  help  its  clients  as  CA  does.” 

Around  the  clock.  And  around  the  world.  We  give  our  clients  the 
most  comprehensive  and  responsive  service  and  support  in  the 
industry  It’s  one  reason  why  more  than  95%  of  the  Fortune  500 
choose  CA  software.  They  know  that  in  times  like  these, 
service  and  support  is  more  important  than  ever. 

And  we  couldn’t  agree  more. 


CA90s 


CA 's  Computing 
Architecture 
For  The  90s. 


CtO MPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


1  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000  1-800-CALL  CAI 
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The  Upshot  of  Downsizing 

Companies  have  been  running  critical  business 
applications  on  downsized  systems  for  a  while 
now.  So  how  are  things  working  out? 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 


FEATURES 


Outsourcing  Terms  of  Agreement 

Even  the  best  outsourcing  arrangements  can 
run  amok.  A  well-thought-out  contract  can  help 
minimize  the  risks  to  both  client  and  vendor. 
By  Mickey  Williamson 
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14  Key  Pieces  of  Information 

In  almost  every  organization,  the  business  infor¬ 
mation  from  which  all  business  decisions  spring 
resembles  an  unsolved  jigsaw  puzzle,  waiting 
for  a  leader  to  recognize  in  it  a  promising  pat¬ 
tern  and  assemble  it  into  a  plan  of  action.... 

By  Thomas  Kiely 


A  new 
class  act 

56 


Training  on  Tap 

Just-in-time  training  transforms  the  work  site 
into  a  classroom,  giving  employees  as  much 
coaching  as  they  need,  when  they  need  it. 

By  Richard  Pastore 


^^ust  when  you  were  beginning  to  understand  the  old  definition  of  networking,  there’s  a  new  one. 
In  a  world  where  lots  of  vendors  have  figured  out  how  to  network  their  own  products,  only  Novell 
has  spent  the  last  ten  years  uniting  products  from  different  vendors  into  one  seamless  information 


system ...  from  desktops  to  data  centers.  The  difference?  With  NetWare,  networking  means  choosing 
the  hardware  and  applications  you  want.  Period.  Chalk  it  up  to  yet  another  change  for  the  better. 


1  N  O  V  E  L  L,  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Network  Computing.  ►  1-800-554-4446 


High  performance. 


The  drive  to  succeed. 


See  you  at  our  Software 
Symposium,  6/10  in  New  York. 
Call  for  details. 


©1993  SAP  America,  Inc. 


What  drives  your  business  forward?  Meeting  your  marketing  objectives?  Increasing 
your  competitive  edge?  Delivering  innovative  products?  It’s  probably  all  of  these  and 
more.  And  that’s  where  SAP  software  can  help. 

We  build  software  that  can  power  your  drive  for  success.  In  fact,  SAP  software 
is  already  doing  that  in  nine  of  the  top  ten  Fortune  500  companies.  That’s  because 
the  R/2  and  R/3  Systems  are  ready-to-run,  integrated  solutions  for  today’s 
business-critical  problems.  And,  they  deliver  high-level  performance  in  both 
mainframe  and  open,  client/server  environments.  Add  in  support  for  multinational 
currency,  language  and  legal  requirements,  and  it’s  easier  than  ever  for  offices  from 
Paris,  France  to  Paris,  Texas  to  work  together. 

So  why  not  make  the  most  of  your  drive  to 
succeed?  Call  1-800- USA-1  SAP  You'll  find  out 
how  we  can  help  keep  your  business  on  track-no 
matter  what’s  around  the  bend.  Integrated  software.  Worldwide" 


COLUMNS 


INSIGHTS:  THE  BUSINESS  OF  I.S. 

If  IS  wants  to  overcome  its  image  as  a  poorly  run  and 
unresponsive  part  of  the  corporate  structure,  it  must 
manage  itself  as  a  business  and  be  technically  pragmatic, 
not  technically  pure. 

By  Charles  C.  Francis 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  A  STANDARD  RESPONSE 

The  European  quality  standard  ISO  9000  directly 
addresses  the  needs  of  IS. 

By  Sanford  E.  Dover 


V"  for 
you  64 


FRONTLINE:  A  PROGRAMMING  DREAM 

There’s  much  to  learn  and  even  more  to  love  about  the 
new  releases  that  run  atop  Windows.  Personal  computer 
software  is  the  most  valuable  intellectual  property  being 
created  today — and  this  country’s  best  hope  for  future 
productivity. 

By  Portia  Isaacson 


WORKING  SMART:  CALLING  ALL  ROAD  WARRIORS 

Trucking  company  C.R.  England  &  Sons  is  using 
advanced  telecommunications  technology  to  put  the  pedal 
to  the  metal,  improving  customer  service  and  sales  and 
cutting  in  half  the  number  of  support  staff  it  needs  per 
truck. 

By  Melanie  Menagh 
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Bernard  F.  Curran 
President 

JCPenney  Business  Services 


“Shopping  for  data 
systems  and  solutions? 


At  JCPenney  Business  Services, 
we  provide  credit  verification  and 
many  other  point-of-sale  services  to  large 
companies.  Each  year,  we  verify  more 
than  600  million  transactions  for  our 
customers. 

We’re  always 
looking  to  find 
new  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  and  speed 
up  our  verifica¬ 
tion  process.  Improvements  not  only 
have  to  be  faster,  but  widely  available, 
and  economical. 

Recently,  we  challenged  our  data 
communication  providers:  develop  a  lower 
cost,  high  performance  access  solution.  The 


companies  of  Bell  Atlantic*  came  up  with 
a  solution  that  should  meet  our  needs. 

Now,  we’re  testing  the  new  configu¬ 
ration:  digital  access  from  point-of-sale 
terminals,  through  the  Bell  Atlantic 
public  packet- switched  data  network,  to 

our  credit  veri¬ 
fication  centers 
for  approval.  All 
within  a  matter 
of  seconds. 

We  expect  the  new  digital  setup 
to  cut  transaction  time  up  to  30%, 
compared  to  our  analog  setup.  And 
that’s  a  lot  in  our  business,  where  speed 
is  the  name  of  the  game.  Call  me,  I’ll  give 
Bell  Atlantic  the  credit  they  deserve. 


Call  me. 


I'll  sell  you  on 
Bell  Atlantic." 


1-800*283-2937,  ext.  1005 


©Bell  Atlantic 

We’re  More  Than  Just  TMlC 


Callers  will  hear  a  recorded  message  from  Mr.  Curran,  and  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  leave  a  message  for  him  or  speak  with  a  Bell  Atlantic  representative.  *The  Bell  Atlantic  family  of  companies  includes  Bell  Atlantic 
Network  Integration,  New  Jersey  Bell,  Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  Diamond  State  Telephone,  the  C^P  Telephone  Companies  and  other  communications  and  information  management  companies.  ©  1992  Bell  Atlantic 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


©  By  CIO  Publishing  Inc. 


With  technological  capabilities  so  advanced  to¬ 
day,  it  seems  downright  retrogressive  to  be 
questioning  the  nature  of  business  information. 
But  that  is  just  what  many  forward-thinking  in¬ 
formation  executives  are  doing,  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  is  no  mere  philosophical  exercise.  Rather, 
it  is  a  new  way  of  looking  at  how  information 
management  can  shape  strategies  for  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

Senior  Writer  Thomas  Kiely  reports  on  the 
CIOs,  CEOs,  consultants  and  academicians  who 
are  reconsidering  what  information  is,  and  means, 
to  a  business.  In  “14  Key  Pieces  of  Informa¬ 
tion,”  beginning  on  Page  48,  Kiely  tells  the  illu¬ 
minating  story  of  McDonald’s  restaurant  magnate  Ray  Kroc,  who 
observed  the  operation  of  a  local  hamburger  emporium  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  concluded  that  it  was  essentially  transportable  to  any 
location.  Kroc’s  method  may  appear  simplistic.  But  he  recognized 
that  the  information  he  needed  to  shape  a  major  business  deci¬ 
sion  would  not  be  found  in  the  reams  of  data — mostly  rows  and 
columns  of  numbers — spewed  out  by  computers  humming  in  offices 
everywhere. 

Rethinking  what  constitutes  information  has  led  many  to  con¬ 
clude  that  tangible,  solid  facts  must  be  tempered  with  intuition, 
experience  and  even  gossip.  Information  can  also  be  skewed  by 
organizational  politics.  Feuds  among  high-level  executives  sabo¬ 
tage  information  sharing  and  consistency. 

Our  article  provides  insight  into  how  executives  have  profited 
from  confronting  the  information  dilemma.  We  hope  it  will  inspire 
readers  to  rethink  how  the  data  stored  in  their  computer  vaults 
can  be  organized  and  disseminated  to  make  it  more  valuable  to 
the  enterprise. 

Reconsidering  the  nature  of  information  is  an  important  intel¬ 
lectual  challenge  for  information  executives.  But  they  still  have  to 
contend  with  the  nitty-gritty  of  other  organizational  mandates.  Two 
topics  that  never  seem  exhausted  in  today’s  corporate  environ¬ 
ment  are  downsizing  and  outsourcing.  In  her  article,  “The  Upshot 
of  Downsizing,”  beginning  on  Page  42,  Senior  Writer  Meghan 
O’Leary  gets  down  to  the  bottom-line  results  of  downsizing  pro¬ 
jects  implemented  at  four  companies.  And  should  outsourcing  some¬ 
how  have  escaped  your  attention  for  the  last  24  hours,  you  can 
catch  up  on  the  subject  by  reading  Contributor  Mickey  Williamson’s 
report  on  negotiating  an  outsourcing  contract. 

Downsizing  and  outsourcing  are  the  kind  of  nuts-and-bolts  is¬ 
sues  CIOs  must  grapple  with  on  a  daily  basis.  The  nature  of  in¬ 
formation — a  seemingly  esoteric  subject — may  ultimately  produce 
an  even  greater  impact  on  the  organization.  CIO  tackles  both  kinds 
of  issues,  because  the  narrow  view  is  often  the  shortsighted  one. 
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But  really, 

how  much  impact  can 
a  phone  system 
have  on  a  company’s 
revenues? 

How’s  357%  grab  you? 

Don’t  believe  it?  Just  ask  West  we  installed  a  system  that  lets 


Mr  X  isn’t  in?  How  could  Ms.  Y 
service  customers  faster? 

It  may  be  you  need  something 
as  sophisticated  as  a  telephone- 
to-computer  link.  Or  as  simple  as 
a  creative  way  to  use  voicemail. 

In  the  end,  you  get  a  phone 
system  that  works  harder  And  a 


Capital  Financial  Services. 

Their  revenues  are  tied 
directly  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
phone  system.  But  with  a  merely 
ordinary  phone 
system  and 
a  tedious 


agents  handle  nearly  four  times  as 
many  calls  a  day. 

As  a  result, 


pull  in  three  and 
one-half 


set  of  manual  times  their  previous 


procedures, 
processing  their 
accounts  was  a  slow 
and  painful  ordeal. 


years  revenues. 

All  in  all,  not 
too  shabby  —  for 
a  phone  system. 


ROLM  is  part  of  the  Siemens 
family.  The  world’s  largest 
private  communication 
systems  manufacturer,  serving 
you  in  over  132  countries 
around  the  world. 

Talk  about  big  families. 


business 

that  works  more  efficiently. 

Call  us  at  I-800-ROLM-1 23. 

We’ll  send  you  a  free  video 

highlighting  a  number 
of  impressive  ROLM 
success  stories. 

Of  course,  you 
will  be  even  more 
impressed  when  you 


They  knew  there  had  to  be  a 
better  way.  So  they  called  ROLM. 

And  we  did  something 
different.  We  asked  questions. 
We  observed  their  business.  And 


You  see,  at  _ 

ROLM,  we  insist  on  learning 
every  last  detail  about  your 
business.  Who  calls  whom  at 
what  time?  What  happens  if 


_  see  what  we'll  do 

for  your  business. 


A  Siemens  Company 


©1993  ROLM. 


SynOptics  smoothly  in  teg 


into  your  exislt 


An  enterprise  network  is  one  of  your 
business’  strategic  assets.  And  with  the  constant 
arrival  of  new  network  technologies,  you  need  a 
partner  to  help  you  merge  and  manage  both  the 
old  and  the  new.  That  partner  is  SynOptics. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  intelligent 
hub  revolution,  SynOptics  has  smoothed  the 


SynOptics  ’  new  LattisCell ™ 
product  family  enables  you  to 
build  a  complete  ATM  network, 
from  corporate  backbones  to 
desktop  connections. 


transition  to  new  network  technologies — from  network 
management,  to  the  first  multi-protocol  hubs  integrating 
Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and  FDDI  topologies. 

Now  SynOptics  takes  you  one  step  further,  with  the 
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creation  of  a  cohesive  network  fabric — an  underly¬ 
ing  structure  that  connects  and  manages  individual 
technologies  through  the  intelligent  hub.  It 
provides  high-speed  network  communications. 
And  it’s  flexible  enough  to  grow  as  your  network 
does,  without  sacrificing  your  existing  investment. 

When  you  demand  new  Asynchronous 


Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  technology,  SynOptics  has  it. 
LattisCell,™  our  second-generation  ATM  solution,  greatly 
increases  performance  both  on  the  backbone  and  on  the 
desktop.  Plus,  our  complete  family  of  LattisCell  products 
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is  integrated  into  a  powerful  silicon  chip  set,  offering  you 
a  significant  cost  advantage. 

SynOptics  integrates  hardware  and  software,  deliver¬ 
ing  unparalleled  capabilities  to  manage  your  network  as  a 
single-system  solution.  Optivity™  network  management 
software  gives  you  the  visibility  to  control  connectivity, 
bridging  and  routing  functions  from  a  single  management 
station,  or  diagnose  problems  that  may  encompass  more 
than  one  element  of  the  network.  Working  with  SynOptics’ 
ATM  solutions,  Optivity  helps  you  manage,  monitor  and 
diagnose  problems  across  the  entire  network  fabric. 


So  if  you’re  building  or  managing  an  enterprise  net¬ 
work,  get  the  wrinkles  out  with  our  integrated  solutions. 
Call  1 -800-PRO-NTWK  for  our  Solutions  Kit  on  ATM, 
including  our  just-released  white  paper  “The  Roadmap  to 
ATM  Networking.”  Because  at  SynOptics,  we’re  smoothing 
the  way  for  the  network  of  the  future. 


= SynOptics 


The  Network  Fabric  of  Computing 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


When  trying  to  prove  the  merit  of 
computers,  Dilbert  comes  to  the  re¬ 
alization  that  they  are  more  trouble 
than  they’re  worth.  I’m  sure  he  is 
not  alone  in  his  assessment. 

Today’s  executives  still  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  evaluate  the  benefits  of  a 
new  information  technology  invest¬ 
ment,  especially  when  the  cost  of 
failure  can  be  staggering.  This  past 
January,  CIO  sponsored  its  first  ROIT 
(Return  on  Investment  from  Tech¬ 
nology)  Executive  Retreat  to  enlighten 
IS  and  non-IS  executives  about  how 
to  measure  information  systems’  value  by  looking  beyond  the  hard 
numbers.  A  special  report  on  the  Executive  Retreat,  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  highlights  from  this  two-day  event,  begins  after  Page  52. 

Although  I  may  not  agree  with  Dilbert  on  this  occasion,  I  re¬ 
main  a  big  fan.  Maybe  I’ll  invite  him  to  the  next  ROIT  Executive 
Retreat. 


P.S.  If  issues  like  ROIT  intrigue  you,  join  us  at  the  next  CIO  Per¬ 
spectives  Conference,  “The  Politics  of  IT:  Reordering  The  En¬ 
terprise.”  The  conference  will  take  place  Oct.  17-20  at  the  West- 
in  Mission  Hills  in  Rancho  Mirage,  Calif.  Please  call  our  toll-free 
registration  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 


Dilbert  By  Scott  Adams 


Coming 

In  CIO 


Strategic  Outlook: 
Reengineering  IS 

One  thing  that  has  changed 
with  reengineering  in  the  past 
18  months  is  that  people  are 
actually  starting  to  do  it. 

Most  of  the  IS  groups  that 
have  undertaken  reengineer¬ 
ing  have  done  so  because 
they  faced  a  watershed  com¬ 
petitive  moment  in  which 
their  business  lives  flashed 
before  their  eyes.  CIO  pro¬ 
files  three  organizations  that 
are  trodding  that  troubled 
path. 
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Reinventing  EDI 

In  manufacturing  and  retail¬ 
ing,  the  EDI  leaders  of  yes¬ 
terday  are  transcending  EDI 
today.  It’s  not  so  much  that 
EDI  is  being  replaced  by  oth¬ 
er  technologies.  Rather,  the 
very  processes  that  EDI  en¬ 
abled  are  being  eliminated, 
and  new  ways  of  conducting 
business  are  taking  their 
place. 


50  I  WROTE  A 
LITTLE  SOFTWARE 
PROGRAM  TO  TEST 
THAT  CONCLUSION. 


IT  ONLY  TOOK  A 
/MONTH;  BUT  IT 
PRODUCED  50P\E 
IMPRESSIVE  DATA. 


BUT  BEFORE  I  COULD 
PRINT;  MY  COMPUTER 
CRASHED  AND  I  DIDN'T 
HAVE  BACKUP  C0PIE5. 


SO;  IT  SEEMS  THE 
GOVERNMENT  CJA5 
RIGHT;  COMPUTERS 
-.ARE  TO  BLAME  FOR 
THE  DECLINE  IN  r 
PRODUCTIVITY.  J 
ev —  - 


DO  YOU  THINK  THE 
EMPLOYEES  COULD  BE 
PARTLY  RESPONSIBLE? 

(SURE;  FIND 
A  SCAPEGOAT. 

> 
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You  Want  The  Ideal  Computing 

System? 

You  already  know  the  benefits  of  combining  the 
power  and  performance  of  UNIX®  with  the  value  of 
industry-standard  Intel®  platforms.  Extremely  high 
power  at  the  low  Intel  price.  That’s  a  real  advantage. 

And  in  business  computing,  nobody  gets  more  out  of 
UNIX  and  more  out  of  Intel,  than  SCO® 

You  need  business-critical  computing  solutions  that 


give  you  a  real  advantage 
—  perfect  for  today, 


Only  SCO  Delivers  It.  For  Real 


prepared  for  tomorrow.  And  you  can’t  afford  to  settle 
for  anything  less.  The  ideal  solution  is  a  reality  today. 

It’s  SCO  Open  Systems  Software. 

Only  SCO  Open  Systems  Software  —  the  new 
SCO  Open  Server™  Release  3.0  line  of  advanced  server 
operating  systems,  and  the  new  SCO®  Open  Desktop® 
Release  3.0  line  of  advanced  desktop  operating  systems 
—  allows  you  to  build  ideal  business  solutions  for 
everything  from  advanced  workstations  to  small-site 
servers  to  multiprocessor  enterprise  servers. 

Nobody  gives  you  the  world’s  premier  technology 
so  easily  and  so  cost-effectively.  With  10  years  of  proven 


experience,  SCO  continues  to  set  the  standard  for  business 
computing  by  delivering  more  applications,  hardware 
choices,  service  and  support  than  anyone  else  in  the 
industry  And  that’s  why  today,  were  the  leading  supplier 
of  UNIX  based  business  computing  systems  in  more 
than  70  countries  worldwide. 

It’s  time  to  get  a  real  advantage.  Make  the  ideal 
system  a  reality  for  you.  Call  1-800-726-9682.  Today. 


SCO 


:® 


OPEN  SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE 

The  Business  Choice 


WE’VE  MADE  THE  IDEAL  SYSTEM  A  REALITY 


T  M 


SCO  Corporate  Headquarters,  Santa  Cruz,  California,  USA  1  (408)  425-7222.  SCO  European  Headquarters,  Watford,  UK  +44  (0)  923  816  344. 

SCO,  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation,  the  SCO  logo,  SCO  Open  Server,  Open  Desktop  and  We've  Made  the  Ideal  System  a  Reality  ate  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation,  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  All  UNIX  tefetences  refer  to 
UNIX  Systems.  All  other  brand  or  product  names  are  or  may  be  trademarks  of,  and  are  used  to  identify'  products  or  services  of,  their  respective  owners.  ©  1993  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserted. 


TRENDLINES 


DIGITAL  SEX 

Pornographic  Ai ,  User 
Interfaces 


he  April  issue  of  New- 
Media,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  magazine  that 
covers  the  desktop  multime¬ 
dia-technology  marketplace, 
took  a  careful,  thoughtful  and 
well-rounded  look  at  an  espe¬ 
cially  fast-growing  multimedia 
product  area:  erotica,  dubbed 
“cyberporn.”  (Notwithstand¬ 


ing  the  editors’  determination 
to  present  a  serious,  if  full- 
figured,  examination  of  the 
topic,  the  cover  showed  Tina 
Brownish  marketing  instincts: 
“Digital  Sex,”  it  screamed 
over  the  lurid  photo  of  a  pu¬ 
tative  cyberslut.) 

The  article,  written  by 
freelancer  Suzanne  Stefanac, 

I 


traced  the  rapid  rise  of  this 
product  phenomenon — con¬ 
sisting  primarily  of  CD- 
ROMs  with  such  titles  as 
Virtual  Valerie — to  the  “racy 
e-mail  [erotic  mail?]  ex¬ 
changes”  of  “many  a  yeasty 
nerd  and  nerdette.” 

Besides  speculating  on  the 
likelihood  that  burgeoning  cy¬ 
berporn  will  stimulate  the 
sale  of  CD-ROM  readers, 
sidebars  considered  whether 
there  are  demonstrable  links 
between  porn  and  the  rising 
rate  of  sex  crime,  whether 
broadband  delivery  of  ar¬ 
guably  obscene  materials  will 
invite  federal  policing,  and 
whether  body-suited  virtual- 
reality  sex  simulations 
(known  to  aficionados  as 
“teledildonics”!)  will  be 
“ubiquitous  and  accepted  as 
legitimate  entertainment,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  therapy,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  Stefanac’s 
sources. 

What  entertaining,  educa¬ 
tional  and  therapeutic  CD 
concepts  are  leading  this  hot 
new  wave?  Consider  Night- 
Watch:  a  disk  that  “allows 
the  voyeur/player  to  snoop 
around  a  plush  singles  resort 
via  a  suite  of  security  moni¬ 
tors.”  According  to  the  arti¬ 
cle,  when  NightWatch  was 
being  demonstrated  at  the 
vendor’s  booth  at  Macworld 
Expo  this  year,  one  woman 
attendee  harangued  vendor 
representatives,  claiming  that 
showing  the  product  amount¬ 
ed  to  sexual  harassment. 

Stefanac  quoted  Linda  Ja¬ 
cobson,  an  industry  observer 
and  editor,  saying  that  the 
danger  of  these  entertain¬ 
ments  is  that  they  “show 
men  that  they  can  have  con¬ 
trol  over  women.  You  can 
force  them  to  do  your  bid¬ 
ding  and  they  do  it  willing¬ 
ly. ...  [M]en  have  to  be  made 
aware  that  this  kind  of  thing 
can  make  women  feel  very 
uncomfortable.” 

The  product  category  may 
be  offensive,  particularly  to 
women.  But  where  there’s  a 
ton  of  money  to  be  made 
from  smut,  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  a  virtuous  reality.  ■■ 


A  New  Package 
Deal 


It’s  10  o’clock.  Do  you  know 
where  your  package  is? 

If  you’re  a  United  Parcel  Service 
customer,  the  answer  is  probably 
yes.  The  company  has  formed  an 
alliance  of  55  public  cellular  carri¬ 
ers  to  provide  customers  with  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  information  on 
bar-coded  air  and  ground  pack¬ 
ages.  Previously,  this  information 
was  not  available  until  the  day  after 
delivery. 

UPS  drivers  capture  package  in¬ 
formation  and  customer  signatures 
using  custom-built  handheld  com¬ 
puters  called  DIADs.  They  then  in¬ 
sert  the  DIADs  into  special  trans¬ 
mitters  located  inside  their  trucks; 
the  information  is  uploaded 
through  the  cellular  system  and 
UPSnet,  the  company’s  global 
telecommunications  network,  to 
the  UPS  data  center  in  New  Jersey. 

UPS  says  that  the  mobile  data 
service,  which  cost  about  $150 
million,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  company  chose  cel¬ 
lular  technology  because  it  provid¬ 
ed  the  most  extensive  geographic 
coverage,  the  highest  reliability  and 
potential  for  future  upgrades.  “Be¬ 
cause  of  cellular’s  flexibility,  we 
can  continue  to  provide  higher  lev¬ 
els  of  information  and  better  ser¬ 
vices  as  cellular  companies  ma¬ 
ture,”  said  Frank  Erbrick,  senior 
vice  president  of  UPS  Information 
Services. 

UPS  has  accomplished  “a  major 
milestone  in  the  development  of 
the  cellular  industry,”  said  Dale 
Hatfield,  a  telecommunications 
consultant  in  Boulder,  Colo,  m 


Giving  Enemas  Is  a  Close  Second 

Not  surprisingly,  medical  professionals  hate  computer  downtime.  And 
nurses  hate  it  more  than  anyone.  That  was  one  conclusion  of  a  survey 
of  287  hospital  IS  executives  conducted  last  fall  by  F1ND/SVP  a  New  York- 
based  research  firm.  The  study,  which  examined  the  extent  and  impact  of 
computer  downtime  in  hospitals  with  more  than  200  beds,  asked  respon¬ 
dents  to  name  the  biggest  problem  caused  by  system  failures.  Nursing-staff 
dissatisfaction  came  in  first  (18  percent),  followed  by  lost  productivity  (15 
percent)  and  delays  in  patient  care  (12  percent).  Only  10  percent  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  physician  dissatisfaction  was  the  largest  problem  (although 
69  percent  cited  it  as  a  problem). 

The  study  also  found  such  institutions  average  425  hours  annually  in 
planned  downtime,  and  nearly  three-quarters  suffer  from  system  failures. 
Hardware  and  operating-system  software  problems  are  the  main  causes  of 
online  system  failure  63  percent  of  the  time.  The  survey  was  sponsored  by 
(but  according  to  F1ND/SVP  conducted  independently  of)  Stratus  Computer 
Inc.  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  a  manufacturer  of  fault-tolerant  computers.  Hi 
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I  need  a  serious  4GL  to  handle 
my  Information  Systems. 


□  Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  FOCUS. 

□  CAN’T  WAIT.  Please  have  a  sales  represent¬ 
ative  call  me  ASAP. 

I’m  planning  to  purchase  a  4GL  in: 

□  1-3  mos.  □  3-6  mos.  □  6-12  mos.  □  over  12  mos. 


NAME  TITLE/DEPT 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY  STATE  ZIP 

(  ) _ 

TELEPHONE 

DATABASES  USED 

OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT  MACHINE  TYPE 


CIO  693 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  1 305  NEW  YORK,  NY 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


ATTN:  Product  Information  Center 

INFORMATION  BUILDERS,  INC. 

1250  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10117-0582 


Focus  from  Information  Builders. 

The  4GL  for  Serious  Information  Systems. 


If  you’re  facing  demands  that  require  the 
productivity  of  a  4GL,  don’t  waste  time  with 
products  that  deliver  only  part  of  the  solution. 
Because  now  there’s  a  single  high  perform¬ 
ance,  high  productivity  4GL  that  meets  all 
your  serious  information  needs. 

It’s  called  FOCUS.  It’s  the  world’s  most 
widely  used  4GL,  and  it  can  do  it  all. 

Client/server  functionality,  cross-platform 
portability,  scalability  and  total  data  access 


on  any  platform  makes  FOCUS  the  most 
comprehensive  productivity  tool  on  the 
market  today. 

FOCUS  also  provides  complete  appli¬ 
cation  development  facilities,  unsurpassed 
reporting,  ad  hoc  queries  and  powerful 
end-user  tools.  No  other  single  product 
offers  such  a  comprehensive  range  of 
enterprise-wide  solutions. 

Therefore,  if  you’re  serious  about  your 


strategic  information  systems,  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  find  out  more  about  FOCUS, 
The  Serious  4GL. 

For  more  information  or  to  attend  a 
FREE  seminar... 

CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  1-416-364-2760 


All  names  and  products  mentioned  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders.  FOCUS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  York.  NY  10001 


TRENDLINES 


EARLY  ADOPTERS 


fltCsf 
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Object  Lessons 


recent  study  of  object- 
oriented-technology 
users  by  Taligent  Inc. 
of  Cupertino,  Calif.,  reveals 
that  many  corporate  develop¬ 
ers  are  successfully  imple¬ 
menting  the  technology  in 
large-scale,  mission-critical 
applications.  Taligent,  an  in¬ 
dependent  software  company 
founded  by  Apple  Computer 
and  IBM,  interviewed  more 
than  100  project-team  mem¬ 
bers  and  IS  and  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  about  their  experi¬ 
ences  with  object  technology. 
The  following  are  highlights 
of  the  report,  “Lessons 
Learned  from  Early  Adopters 
of  Object  Technology.” 

Educate  management  and 
recruit  a  high-level  sponsor. 
Management  must  under¬ 
stand  the  technology  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Set  appropriate  and  conser¬ 
vative  expectations.  Build  in 
a  cushion  of  time  and  money, 
and  sell  the  long-term  vision. 
Many  companies  found  that 
their  immediate  results  were 
less  dramatic  than  expected. 
Object  reuse,  often  the  main 
motivation  for  choosing  the 
technology,  was  usually  not 
possible  until  after  a  couple 
of  projects. 

Learn  from  experience.  Be¬ 
fore  beginning,  speak  with 
peers  who  have  launched 


similar  object-oriented  proj¬ 
ects.  Project  teams  should 
expect  analysis  and  design  to 
be  difficult  and  should  seek 
outside  help.  Vendors  and 
consultants  often  have  valu¬ 
able  experience. 

Work  in  small,  geographi¬ 
cally  close  teams.  Five  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  ideal  size.  Break 
larger  applications  into  sub¬ 
systems  and  assign  them  to 
subteams.  Target  developers 
based  on  personal  motivation 
and  intellectual  curiosity. 

Invest  in  training.  Plan  for 
new  roles,  such  as  object  an¬ 
alysts  and  designers,  archi¬ 
tects  and  object  librarians. 

Target  applications  that  will 
fully  leverage  the  power  of 
object  technology,  such  as 
small,  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  or  complex,  interactive 
applications. 

Consider  building  an  enter¬ 
prise  model  to  help  identify 
common  sets  of  objects  used 
throughout  a  company.  Devel¬ 
op  new  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  to  promote  reuse  of 
objects  when  possible.  Tie 
performance  reviews  and 
compensation  to  reuse  rather 
than  new  programming. 

Choose  a  language  based 
on  the  preference  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  champion,  experience 
of  the  project  team,  consul¬ 
tant  recommendations,  avail- 


Express  Yourself 


^ 

1*^ 


In  the  hopes  of  lowering  costs,  improving  service  and  increasing  busi¬ 
ness,  Federal  Express  Corp.  is  borrowing  a  time-tested  idea  from  the 
banking  industry.  The  Memphis,  Tenn.-based  package-shipping  company 
has  begun  rolling  out  On-Line,  a  system  of  automated,  self-service  kiosks 
that  feature  magnetic-card  slots 
and  terminals  similar  to  those  of 
ATMs. 

Anyone  with  a  credit  card  or 
Fedex  account  number  can  use 
On-Line  to  prepare  letters  or 
packages  for  overnight  or  two- 
day  delivery.  Equipped  with 
touch-tone,  menu-driven  screens 
and  linked  with  a  private 
telecommunications  network, 
the  kiosks  enable  users  to  gen¬ 
erate  bar-coded  labels,  perform  billing  transactions  and  relay  routing  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  regional  office.  Once  a  package  is  labeled,  the  user  deposits  it 
in  a  drop-off  box  for  pickup  by  Fedex  employees. 

The  kiosks  are  designed  according  to  Fedex  specifications  and  run  soft¬ 
ware  developed  in-house.  The  system  is  not  seen  as  a  replacement  for  the 
company's  1,375  staffed  centers,  but  it  may  replace  some  of  the  29,500 
drop  boxes  located  in  office  buildings.  According  to  the  company,  On-Line 
will  cut  down  the  number  of  packages  that  are  lost  or  erroneously  delivered 
because  illegible  handwriting  will  be  eliminated.  ■■ 


ability  of  tools  and  platform 
choice,  as  well  as  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  language  itself. 

Take  advantage  of  object 
technology’s  reusability  and 
build  the  actual  application 
from  the  components  of  the 
prototype. 


Review  design  and  coding 
regularly  to  ensure  consisten¬ 
cy  and  good  programming 
practices  at  every  stage. 

Focus  on  performance  early. 
Develop  reliable  metrics  that 
will  help  to  measure  a  sys¬ 
tem’s  true  performance. 


We  Are  Honored... 


At  the  eighth  annual  Computer  Press  Association  awards  ceremony, 
held  in  New  York  in  April,  CIO  was  honored  as  the  best  technology 
magazine  in  its  under-100, 000-circulation  class.  Judges  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  BusinessWeek  hailed  CIO  for  its  stylish  and  interesting 
presentation  of  a  broad  range  of  subjects.  Runners-up  in  the  class  were 
NewMedia  (see  “Pornographical  User  Interfaces”)  and  VARBusiness. 

International  Data  Group,  CIO’s  parent  company,  had  an  upbeat  day 
overall  at  the  awards.  Besides  CIO,  honors  went  to  Macworld  as  the  best 
magazine  with  a  circulation  of  over  100,000,  and  to  Computerworld,  which 


was  voted  best  newspaper  in  the  large-circulation  class.  In  addition,  IDG’s 
book-publishing  division  won  in  the  category  of  best  advanced  how-to  book 
on  systems  ( Macworld  Music  and  Sound  Bible,  by  Christopher  Yavelow) 
and  was  a  runner-up  in  two  other  categories. 

The  Computer  Press  Association  awards  have  been  sponsored  for  the 
past  eight  years  by  Citizen  America  Inc.,  which  is  ending  its  sponsorship  af¬ 
ter  this  round.  Thus,  the  CPA  is  shopping  for  a  new  angel.  If  readers  have 
any  ideas,  they  can  contact  awards  coordinator  Hal  Glatzer  at  212  620- 
8190.  ■■ 
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BUSINESS  SOFTWARE  SHAPED  BY  OUR  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CUSTOMERS 


Achievement  in  business 
requires  a  partnership  of  comple¬ 
mentary  strengths  and  experience, 
led  by  people  pulling  together  for 
a  shared  goal.  For  Software  2000 
and  its  successful  customers,  like 
entertainment  leader  MCA,  that 
goal  is  an  information  system  that 
powerfully  drives  new  corporate 
strategies  while  efficiently 
implementing  current  ones. 


Our  applications  for  financial 
management,  human  resources, 
materials  management,  environ¬ 
mental  management,  and  process 
manufacturing  are  integrated 
seamlessly  with  each  other  and 
with  your  solutions,  so  you  can 
share  information  across  your 
entire  enterprise, 
even  if  it  extends 
around  the  world. 


(Software  2000) 

BusinessWithoutBoundaries 


Our  focus  is  always  the  next 
generation  of  technology.  Recently, 
we’ve  “rightsized”  over  two 
hundred  companies  on  the  IBM 
AS/400®,  for  superior  performance 
and  substantial  savings,  and 
today  we’re  implementing  and 
maximizing  the  value  of  the  latest 
client/server, 
object-oriented 
technologies. 


Software  2000’s  commitment  to 
quality  leadership  has  established 
a  record  of  success,  recognized 
throughout  the  industry.  More 
important  to  us,  though,  is  the 
recognition  of  our  customers’ 
success.  Call  Software  2000  today 
at  (508)  778-2043,  and  discover 
how  your  business  objectives  and 
our  solutions  will  make  a  winning 
partnership. 


“Software  2000 
delivers  the  best 
j  resources  for  today 
[  and  the  vision 
for  tomorrow’s 
technology." 

George  Brenner 
Director  of 
Corporate 
Information 
Services, 

MCA, 

Inc. 


There  are  times  when  you're  sure  the  whole 

ENTERPRISE  WILL  NEVER  GET  RIGHTSIZED.  HELP  IS  HERE. 


IT’S  SOLARIS. 


It's  from  SunSoft  and  now  available  for  x86 
AS  WELL  AS  SPARC®—  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
CISC  AND  RISC  ARCHITECTURES.  WITH  THE  SOLARIS® 
SOFTWARE  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT  YOU'LL  CONNECT  YOUR 
ENTIRE  ENTERPRISE  —  HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  — 

AND  RUN  IT  LIKE  ONE  WELL-OILED  MACHINE. 

Solaris  is  the  right  32-bit  solution  for  a  world 

WHERE  MANAGEMENT  EXPECTS  YOU  TO  DO  MORE  WITH  LESS, 
TO  MAXIMIZE  THE  RESOURCES  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL,  TO  PROTECT 
YOUR  EXISTING  HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  INVESTMENTS, 
AND  PROVIDE  EVEN  MORE  POWER,  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  FASTER 
TIME  TO  MARKET.  SOLARIS  GIVES  YOU  VIRTUALLY  UNLIMITED 
ACCESS  TO  ALL  SYSTEMS  ON  YOUR  LANS  AND  WAN? 
What's  more,  it's  scalable  from  PCs  to  mainframes. 

Solaris  harnesses  and  civilizes  the  power  of  UNIX® 

THE  PROVEN  STABLE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  LEADING  32-BIT 
DISTRIBUTED  COMPUTING  SOLUTION.  UNIX  IS  RENOWNED 
FOR  HIGH  PERFORMANCE  MULTITASKING,  MULTITHREADING, 
AND  MULTIUSER  CAPABILITIES.  AND  SOLARIS  RUNS  MORE  32-BIT 
APPLICATIONS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT  — 
OVER  7,500  INCLUDING  LEADERS  LIKE  COMPUTER 
Associates,  Oracle  and  Lotus.  Solaris  runs  Windows 
and  DOS,  too.  You'll  also  discover  an  excellent 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER  ENVIRONMENT  AND  A  SEAMLESS 
TRANSITION  TO  DISTRIBUTED  OBJECT  COMPUTING. 


If  all  this  sounds  like  the  solution  you're  looking 

FOR,  DON'T  WASTE  ANOTHER  SECOND. 

Call  1-800-227-9227. 


The  Network  Is  The  Computer 


©1993  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun  Microsystems,  SunSoft,  the  SunSoft  logo,  the  SunSoft  taglme,  and  Solaris  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  SPARC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SPARC  International,  Inc  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  All  other  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 

•Third-party  software  may  be  required. 


TRENDLINES 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

A  Developing  Curriculum 


e’ve  all  been  inundat- 
!  ed  with  dire  predic- 
I  tions  about  the  future 
of  America’s  IT  industry.  The 
current  state  of  education  is 
woefully  inadequate,  and 
prognosticators  say  that  the 
one  bright  spot  where  we 
still  outperform  our  rivals — 
namely  software  develop¬ 
ment — is  destined  to  go  the 
way  of  the  semiconductor 
and  auto  industries  if  things 
don’t  improve. 

Well,  Purdue  University  in 
West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  not 
taking  these  warnings  lying 
down.  In  partnership  with 
IBM,  the  university  has  de¬ 
signed  a  seven-course  soft- 
ware-systems-development 
curriculum  for  undergradu¬ 
ates.  Using  a  fully  configured, 
486-based  lab,  computer-sci¬ 
ence  students  get  hands-on 
experience  in  the  latest  de¬ 
velopment  tools  and  method¬ 
ologies  from  the  likes  of 
IBM,  Viasoft,  KnowledgeWare 
and  Microfocus.  According  to 
Purdue,  graduates  of  this 
program  require  less  develop¬ 
ment  training  when  they 
start  their  first  jobs  in  the 
real  world. 

Purdue  also  hopes  to  train 
professionals  currently  work¬ 
ing  in  development.  The 
newly  revamped  undergradu¬ 
ate  curriculum  is  being  used 
as  the  basis  for  a  continuing- 
education  program  that  Pur¬ 
due  hopes  to  launch  this 


summer.  Plans  exist  to  offer 
intensive  workshops  designed 
to  educate  working  develop¬ 
ers  in  the  use  of  leading- 
edge  technology.  “We’re  con¬ 
centrating  exclusively  on 
application-development 


courses  right  now,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jeffrey  Whitten,  who 
is  hammering  out  the  details 
of  the  program.  “Our  primary 
objective  is  retooling  applica¬ 
tion  developers  to  maximize 
the  use  of  CASE  tools.” 

As  defined  by  Purdue, 
CASE  encompasses  reengi¬ 
neering,  client/server  and  re¬ 
verse-  and  forward-engineer¬ 
ing.  The  first  course  will 
concentrate  on  data  and  pro¬ 


cess  modeling,  what  Whitten 
describes  as  “an  engineering 
graphics  course  for  informa¬ 
tion  systems  professionals.” 

If  the  retraining  program 
ends  up  mirroring  the  regular 
curriculum,  additional  courses 
will  include  modern  analysis 
and  design,  prototyping  code 
generation,  redeveloping  lega¬ 
cy  systems  and  managing 
systems  development.  “Ulti¬ 
mately,  we’d  like  to  offer  a 
strategic-systems  planning 


course,”  said  Whitten. 

The  formal  decision  to  of¬ 
fer  the  retraining  program 
has  not  yet  been  made,  be¬ 
cause  textbooks  are  hard  to 
come  by.  Nevertheless,  Whit¬ 
ten  is  cautiously  optimistic 
that  a  seven-to-10-day  course 
will  be  in  the  offing  at  the 
end  of  July. 

More  information  is  avail¬ 
able  by  contacting  Whitten  at 


Library  Science 


Some  technology-dependent  busi- 
nessfolk  can’t  write  their  names 
without  a  spell-checker  or  use  a 
pen  that  isn’t  attached  to  a  palm¬ 
top  computer.  Imagine  their  dismay 
when  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
doing  research  in  a  traditional  li¬ 
brary,  where  ink-stained  wretches 
scribble  on  yellow  legal  pads  and 
students  make  surreptitious  notes 
in  the  margins  of  the  books. 

The  New  York  Public  Library’s 
new  Science,  Industry  and  Business 
Library,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
the  kind  of  place  Judy  Jetson  would 
visit  if  she  were  studying  for  her 
MBA.  Scheduled  to  open  in  the  fall 
of  1995,  the  library  will  house  100 
computer  workstations  where 
users  can  tap  into  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  business  and  science 
databases,  networks  and  bulletin 
boards  worldwide,  including  Inter¬ 
net.  A  26-workstation  electronic-in- 
formation  training  center  will  offer 
lessons  in  database  technology. 
Even  the  reading-room  tables  will 
be  wired  so  that  users  can  plug  in 
their  own  laptop  computers. 

Thanks  to  round-the-clock  dial-in 
access,  the  library  will  never  close. 
Eventually  the  system  will  be  linked 
to  the  NYPL’s  82  branches. 

Almost  as  staggering  as  the 
scope  of  the  new  library’s  collec¬ 
tion  and  services  (see  Trendlines, 
April  1,  1992)  is  its  cost — $84  mil¬ 
lion  for  renovation  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  a  $16  million  endowment, 
income  from  which  will  support  the 
library.  The  Campaign  for  the  Sci¬ 
ence,  Business  and  Industry  Library 
is  headed  by  Louis  V.  Gerstner  Jr., 
the  new  chairman  of  IBM.  Hi 


Career  Moves 

EDWARD  R.  DIAMOND  has  been  named  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  and  vice  president  of  the  New  York- 
based  publisher  Matthew  Bender  &  Co.  Inc.,  where  he 
will  be  responsible  for  developing  information  systems 
to  integrate  all  departmental  operations.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  the  group  vice  president  for  systems  and  technol 
ogy  at  Simon  &  Schuster. 


317  494-4545. 


Russell  Reynolds  Associates  Inc.,  a  global  executive¬ 
recruiting  firm,  has  appointed  ROBERT  H.  FLAST  as 
chief  information  officer.  Formerly  the  vice  president  of 
information  systems  for  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Flast  will  be  responsible  for  enhancing  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  Russell  Reynolds’  information  and  research  ser¬ 
vices.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


When  you  oversee  the  most  technologically  advanced 
race  in  the  world,  the  engine  is  running  long  before 

the  race  starts.  Massive  amounts  of  data 
need  to  be  collected.  Everything  from 
entry  fees, 
qualifying 
times  and 

speeds  to  engine  serial 
numbers  and  driver  and 
crew  information.  Then 
all  the  data  collected  dur- 


that 


PCs 


ing  the  race  needs  to  be  compiled 
so  the  results  can  be  validated. 

At  the  world’s  most  famous 
motor  speedway,  mission  critical 
is  a  way  of  life.  That’s  why  the 
United  States  Auto  Club  (USAC®) 
and  the  Indy  500®  have  a  com¬ 
puter  system  with  the  horsepower 
to  get  the  job  done.  And  OS/2®  is 
the  driving  force  behind  it. 

With  true  pre-emptive  multi¬ 
tasking  and  multithreading 
capabilities,  OS/2  helps  USAC 
process  Indy  500  data  at 
record  speeds.  In  fact  at  this 
year’s  Indy,  USAC  is  testing 
an  OS/2-based  system  that 
tracks  cars  via  radio  signal. 

In  1994,  OS/2  will  drive  the 


*ln  Canada  call  1-800-465-7999. 


official  timing  and  scoring  system, 
and  determine  the  actual  winner  of 
the  race. 

Whether  you  measure  speed 
in  MPH  or  MHz,  OS/2  brings 
the  same  high  performance  to  all  your  DOS, 
Windows™  and  OS/2  applications.  And  our  soon- 
to-be -released  Version  2.1  will  be  even  more 
powerful.  To  find  out  how  OS/2  can  help  your 
386  and  486  machines  run  on  all  cylinders,  call 
1  800  3-IBM-OS2.* 

Operate  at  a  higher  level. 


the 


Indy 500. 


IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation.  Indy  500  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IMS  Corp.  Windows  is  a  trademark 
of  Microsoft  Corporation.  USAC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  United  States  Auto 
Club.  ©1993  IBM  Corp. 
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Tandem 

19191  Vallco  Parkway 
LOC  4-24 

Cupertino,  CA  95014-9862 
Attn:  Lainie  Guthrie 
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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  WITH  NONSTOP  CALL  CENTER  SOLUTIONS. 


In  the  90s,  every  business  is  a  service  business.  So 
how  you  respond  to  the  needs  of  your  customers 
determines  how  well  your  business  competes  in 
today’s  global  economy. 

More  companies  are  responding  with  call  centers 
to  deliver  the  highest  levels  of  service.  And  because 
that  service  must  be  accessible  at  all  times,  more  of 
those  companies  are  calling  Tandem.  In  fact, 
Tandem’s  NonStop  Call  Center  solutions  stay  up  24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year,  which  helps  keep  your 
customers  satisfied. 

And  even  in  the  most  diverse  multivendor 
environments,  our  exceptional  networking  capabilities 


ensure  immediate  access  to  all  your  customer  data — 
resulting  in  higher  productivity  and  lower  costs. 

That’s  why  NonStop  Call  Center  solutions 
are  working  for  companies  like  Western  Union  and 
the  L.A.  Times.  If  you  have  questions  about  how 
they  can  work  for  you,  return  the  reply  card  or  call 
800-959-2492,  ext.  81 0  for  our  dramatic  case  studies. 

Because  there’s  no  better  way  to  get  the  answers. 

^TANDEM 

Shouldn’t  you  be  computing  like  this? 


Tandem,  NonSlop.  and  the  Tandem  logo  are  trademarks  ot  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated,  ©1993  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated  All  rights  reserved 


INSIGHTS 


The  Business  of  I.  S, 


If  IS  wants  to  overcome 
its  image  as  a  poorly  run 
and  unresponsive  part  of 
the  corporate  structure,  it 
must  manage  itself  as  a 
business  and  be 
technically  pragmatic, 
not  technically  pure 

BY  CHARLES  C.  FRANCIS 
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CIOs  are  faced  with  a  choice: 
They  can  accept  the  corpo¬ 
rate  mantle  of  leadership 
with  respect  to  business  pro¬ 
cesses,  information  and  au¬ 
tomation  and  be  soldiers  of  change. 
Those  who  don’t  will  be  unable  to 
provide  the  service  or  value  need¬ 
ed  by  the  company  from  the  IS  or¬ 
ganization,  thereby  failing  both  the 
corporation  and  the  IS  staff.  These 
are  the  soldiers  of  Misfortune. 

IS  executives  must  dare  to  help 
lead  their  companies  in  directions 
that  are  less  comfortable  but  more 
profitable,  and  their  staffs  in  direc¬ 
tions  that  are  less  secure  but  pro¬ 
vide  better  service.  No  one  other 
than  the  CEO,  or  possibly  the  COO, 
has  a  better  view  of  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  than  the  corporate  CIO  and  his 
or  her  staff.  Others  may  supply  the 
corporate  vision  and  inspiration,  oth¬ 
ers  may  process  transactions,  and 
others  may  provide  the  financials, 
but  the  IS  executive  and  staff  are 
uniquely  positioned  to  see  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  business  from  front  to 
back. 
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To  take  advantage  of  this  broad 
view,  the  IS  organization  must  un¬ 
derstand  fully  how  the  business  works: 
what  events  must  occur  for  it  to  run 
and  what  causes  those  events  to  hap¬ 
pen.  With  this  knowledge,  the  CIO 
and  the  IS  team  can  take  a  leader¬ 
ship  role  in  defining,  building,  reengi¬ 
neering  and  automating  business  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  issue  is  not  whether  to 
be  involved  but  how. 

Establish  a  platform  from  which 
to  operate.  IS  is  rarely  at  the  top  of 
any  corporate  executive’s  list  of  fa¬ 
vorite  departments,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  congenital  inability  for  IS  and 
the  other  departments  to  communi¬ 
cate  successfully  with  each  other.  To 
build  credibility,  it’s  important  to  show 
results. 

Big  projects  and  high  costs  are 
hard  to  sell.  So  are  big  changes.  What 
work  better  are  small,  low-cost,  high- 
benefit,  high-visibility  projects  that 
excite  and  energize  the  users.  Our 
head  technical  wizard  in  charge  of 
strategic  systems  planning  calls  them 
“5  percent  solutions.”  They  build 
bridges  throughout  the  organization 
because  they  create  recognizable  ben¬ 
efits  that  users  understand  and  like. 
Examples  of  initiatives  used  for  this 
purpose  in  our  organization  were  a 
modest  imaging  implementation,  an 
executive  information  system  and  E- 
mail.  We  also  initiated  some  cost¬ 
cutting  measures  that  did  not  cause 
a  lot  of  turmoil. 

When  well-implemented,  these 
smaller  projects  help  to  establish  IS’s 
credibility  with  both  users  and  man¬ 
agement.  This  leads  IS  to  the  next 
step:  proposing  and  selling  compa¬ 
nywide,  higher-impact  and  ineluctably 
higher-cost  projects.  These  projects 
are  much  more  likely  to  touch  off 
changes  that  cross  departmental  lines. 
This  sometimes  creates  reluctance — 
even  truculence — among  users.  The 
IS  executive’s  credibility  with  top 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  HAL  MAYFORTH 


We  Make 
Connections 
For  AT&T! 


And  for  40  of  the 
FORTUNE  Top  50. 

The  diversity  among  the  world's 
largest  companies  belies  a  common 
concern  that  led  40  of  them  to  one 
company . . .  for  one  reason  —  unique 
connectivity  solutions  that  leverage  a 
most  important  asset:  information. 

Glasnost  For  The 
Glass  House. 


These  companies  recognized  the 
value  of  information  early  on.  They 
invested  in  IBM  mainframes  and  SNA 
environments  at  headquarters  and 
later  built  TCP/IP  LANs  to  link  other 
locations.  As  a  result,  they  created 
huge  repositories  of  information  in 
their  home  offices,  nimble  networks 


in  the  field  —  and  a  frustrating  inabil¬ 


ity  to  connect  the  two.  Which  is  why 
they  connected  with  us. 

Access.  Synthesis. 
Interoperability. 

Our  technology  transforms  these 
separate  networks  into  seamless  sys¬ 
tems.  So  users  the  world  over  can  easily 
access  information  in  the  mainframe, 
in  a  form  synthesized  to  look  like  what 
they're  used  to.  Which  means  they  can 
actually  use  the  information  —  mas¬ 
sage  it,  manipulate  it,  integrate  it  — 
without  compromising  the  integrity 
of  your  corporate  database  or  your 
control  over  it! 

Open  Your  World  Without 
Closing  Your  Options. 

Others  debate  standards,  we 
deliver  benefits.  So  if  disparate  systems 
have  you  looking  at  open  systems, 
look  to  us . . .  and  enjoy  the  ultimate 
management  option:  to  embrace  new 
technology  without  risking  past 
investments! 


To  Learn  More,  Call  Now, 
(214)  484-5200. 


Open  Connect  Systems- 

2711  LB J  Freeway  * 
Dallas,  TX  75234 


Transforming  Separate  Networks  Into  Seamless  Systems 


management  is  especially  critical  now. 

Drum  up  support  from  both  users 
and  top  management.  When  user  de¬ 
partments  resist  change,  IS  will  try 
to  convince  the  CEO  that  the  users 
just  want  to  protect  their  turf.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  claim  that 
they  are  only  trying  to  safeguard  the 
business  from  bad  procedures  or  a 
perceived  IS  boondoggle.  As  more 
and  more  change  occurs,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  at  least  some  of  the  af¬ 
fected  staff  will  try  to  counsel  the 
CEO  that  the  crazies  in  IS  are  ruin¬ 
ing  the  business.  After  all,  it  is  a 
common  view  that  IS  is  made  up  of 
a  bunch  of  business-know-nothing 
“techies”  who  are  loyal  only  to  tech¬ 
nology  and  not  to  the  interests  of 
the  corporation. 

This  animosity  is  caused,  in  part, 
by  fears  that  IS  staff  who  are  gen¬ 
uinely  knowledgeable  about  some  area 
of  the  business  might  be  able  to 
streamline  users  out  of  a  job.  This 
is  a  valid  concern,  and  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  normal  for  people  to  fight  change 


soldiers  to  protect  their  jobs.  So  while 
doing  what  is  best  for  the  business 
comes  first,  we  must  also  help  users 
overcome  their  fear. 


Concentrate  knowledge  in  the  IS 

organization.  Good  service  plus  good 
business  knowledge  plus  good  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  equals  success.  If 
any  one  element  is  bad,  then  there 
is  only  failure. 

What  makes  IS  valuable  to  the 
corporation  is  the  service  it  provides. 
No  service,  no  value.  Because  much 


of  the  service  we  provide  is  inter¬ 
nal  to  the  organization,  we  often  do 
not  feel  as  compelled  to  do  a  good 
job.  We  must  impress  upon  our  staffs 


the  proper  meaning  of  service  and 
make  certain  that  they  see  the  ben¬ 
efits  that  accrue  to  the  company  by 
providing  exemplary  service. 

But  being  service-oriented  is  not 
enough.  When  IS  staff  are  business- 
ignorant,  misunderstandings  of  busi¬ 
ness  processes  or  required  business 
events  will  inevitably  cause  prob- 


These  “ 5 percent  solutions”  build  bridges 
throughout  the  organization  because  they  create 
recognizable  benefits  that  users 
understand  and  like. 


Is  Your  Network  Outsourced 

Keeping  up  with  changing  technology  in  data  networking  is  becoming  a  full  time  job 
with  a  budget  to  match.  That’s  why  more  and  more  companies  are  outsourcing  their 
data  networks  to  Cylix.  Cylix  designs,  installs,  manages  and  maintains  your  entire 
data  network.  You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  new  equipment,  maintenance  or 
ordering  leased  lines. 

The  Cylix  network  technology  provides  alternative  rerouting  in  the  case  of  a  telco 
failure  and  gives  your  network  speeds  up  to  Tl,  LAN  connectivity  and  a  host  of  value- 
added  services.  Services  like  network  monitoring,  network  performance  and  statistical 
reports,  billing  by  location  and  a  24  hour,  7  day  a  week  Customer  Resource  Center. 

Keeping  up  with  changing  technology  is  one  battle  you  can  win  without  fighting 
To  find  out  how,  call  1-800- 
234-2954  for  a  free  copy  of 
“Strategies  for  Effective  Data 

Networking.”  [  The  Data  Network  Experts. 


Strategies  For 
Effective 

°ata  Networking 


Cylix 
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CORPORATION 


800  Ridge  Lake  Boulevard,  Memphis,  TN  38120-9404  •  Phone  901-761-1177 
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lems  at  some  point  in  the  project 
life  cycle.  Every  day,  IS  profession¬ 
als  fail  because  they  blindly  follow 
(or  give)  directions  that  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  business,  or  accept 
user  requests  for  automation  that 
make  no  sense  at  all.  With  sufficient 
business  knowledge,  IS  staff  can  in¬ 
telligently  challenge  bad  directions 
and  poorly  thought-out  requests  and 
guide  users  into  good  decisions. 

The  best  way  for  IS  staff  to  get 
the  required  business  knowledge 
doesn’t  receive  much  attention.  That 
is  the  co-location  of  users  on  IS  teams 
during  a  project  life  cycle.  Under 
this  arrangement,  users  and  IS  staff 
are  involved  together  in  project  tasks 
and  constantly  transfer  knowledge 
back  and  forth.  This  not  only  en¬ 
sures  a  proper  business  focus;  it  al¬ 
so  helps  break  down  departmental 
and  political  barriers. 

Technical  expertise  (not  technical 
bigotry)  is  assumed  within  the  IS 
organization.  If  you  have  good  tech¬ 
nical  expertise  and  can  effectively 


disseminate  it  throughout  the  IS  or¬ 
ganization,  you  can  succeed.  With¬ 
out  it,  failure  is  certain.  Enough  said. 

Manage  your  own  shop  well.  While 
we  often  have  good  reasons  for  be¬ 
ing  late  or  over-budget  or  for  pro¬ 
viding  bad  service,  the  corporation 
has  neither  time  nor  tolerance  for 
such  explanations.  We  are  the  ones 
who  accede  to  the  “galloping” 
scopes — those  unregulated  demands 
for  increased  functionality  that  users 
tack  on  to  system  specs.  And  we  are 
the  ones  who  become  so  enamored 
with  a  technology  that  we  must  have 
it  at  all  costs. 

To  correct  this,  we  must  manage 
by  business  principles.  If  additional 
functionality  is  requested  for  exam¬ 
ple,  we  have  to  play  a  key  role  in 
determining  if  it  is  worth  it  or  not. 
We  cannot  just  create  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  without  considering  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  systems  and  plans  or 
whether  it  can  be  integrated.  We  are 
charged  with  giving  users  what  they 
need,  not  necessarily  what  they  say 


they  want.  When  the  two  coincide, 
fine.  When  they  do  not,  we  have  to 
stand  firm. 

IS  is  a  big  expense  to  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  rules  of  thumb — 
that  our  budget  should  be  1,  2,  or 
3  percent  of  revenues,  for  exam¬ 
ple — do  not  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans 
if  we  are  spending  too  much  for  the 
bottom  line  or  not  producing  the  re¬ 
sults  the  business  needs.  We  must 
manage  our  IS  organizations  as  if 
they  were  businesses.  We  have  to 
be  technically  pragmatic,  not  tech¬ 
nically  pure,  and  we  have  to  keep 
our  assets  under  control.  If  we  do 
not,  we  will  be  stripped  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  lead.  We  will  also  lose 
a  golden  opportunity  to  be  a  vital 
part  of  our  business.  EHo] 


Charles  C.  Francis  is  vice  president 
of  the  information  services  group  and 
CIO  at  Comdisco,  a  high-tech  leas¬ 
ing,  asset-management  and  business- 
continuity  company  based  in  Rose- 
mont,  III. 


or  Outdated? 


Outsourcing 
terms  OF 

AGREEMENT 


he  worst,  you  think,  is  over. 
You’ve  trudged  across  the 
desert  of  deciding  whether — 
and  what — to  outsource. 

You’ve  slogged  through  the 
swamp  of  vendor  selection.  Now 
all  that  remains  is  to  cross  the 
plateau  of  contract  negotiations. 

On  the  horizon  you  can  see  a 
long  and  mutually  beneficial  out¬ 
sourcing  relationship.  It’s  easy  go¬ 
ing  from  here  on,  right?  Wrong. 


Along  the  trail  lie  hazards  that 
give  new  meaning  to  the  word 
“pitfall.” 

There  are  risks  for  both  client 
and  vendor,  according  to  Bob  For¬ 
man,  president  of  IMI  Systems 
Inc.,  a  transitional  outsourcer  in 
New  York.  Proportional  to  the 
risk  the  client  assumes  by  sur¬ 
rendering  control  over  a  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion’s  functional  responsibilities  is 


BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


You  have  to 
know  what 
you’re  willing  to 
settle  for.  In  the 
ordinary  course 
of  life,  six  sec¬ 
onds  is  rather 
fast,  but  on  the 
telephone  it’s  an 
eternity.” 

-Leslie  Srager 


the  risk  that  the  vendor  incurs  by  taking 
on  those  responsibilities,  Forman  said.  The 
desire  to  manage  those  risks  is  a  power¬ 
ful  motivator  on  both  sides  during  contract 
negotiating  sessions. 

Performance  issues  often  take  top  pri¬ 
ority  when  the  contract  involves  using  an 
outside  data  center.  The  fact  that  the  com¬ 
puting  facility  has  been  moved  should  not 
be  evident  to  those  in  the  business  areas 
as  they  work.  “You  want  to  know  that  not 
too  much  time  elapses  from  the  time  you 
enter  a  command  on  your  terminal  until 
you  get  your  response,”  said  Leslie  Srager, 
partner  at  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Phillips, 
Nizer,  Benjamin,  Krim  &  Ballon,  and  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  outsourcing  contracts. 

There’s  the  first  rub:  Defining  “not  too 
much  time”  is  one  of  the  trickier  tasks 
awaiting  negotiators  on  the  trail  to  a  con¬ 
tract.  “You  have  to  know  what  you’re  will¬ 
ing  to  settle  for,”  said  Srager.  That  means 
knowing  what  users  are  accustomed  to  and 
what  industry  standards  exist.  The  vendor 
can  expect  response-time  requirements  to 
differ  from  one  application  to  another.  A 
few  seconds  may  be  acceptable  for  a  com¬ 
plex  database  query,  but  if  the  outsourcer 
is  managing  your  telephone  system,  users 
will  expect  the  dial  tone  to  be  there  by  the 
time  they  get  the  receiver  to  their  ears. 
“In  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  six  seconds 
is  rather  fast,  but  on  the  telephone  it’s  an 
eternity,”  Srager  noted. 

Setting  performance  requirements  was  a 
major  consideration  for  J.  William  An¬ 
derson,  senior  vice  president  at  in¬ 
vestment  broker  Kidder,  Peabody  and  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  in  New  York,  when  he  negotiated 
a  contract  with  Automatic  Data  Processing 
(ADP)  Inc.,  of  Roseland,  N.J.  “I  think  it’s 
important  to  get  down  to  the  tenths  and 
hundredths  of  seconds  when  you’re  talking 
about  performance  criteria,”  he  said.  An¬ 
derson  stressed  the  need  for  agreement  on 
an  objective  way  of  measuring  performance, 
“whether  it  be  software  that  you  build, 
hard-copy  reports  that  are  generated  or  logs 
that  are  kept.” 

Availability  and  downtime  are  related  is¬ 
sues.  Practically  every  computer  has  shut 
down  at  some  time  because  of  a  software 
problem,  hardware  failure  or  garden-vari¬ 
ety  power  outage.  Outsourcing  clients  need 
assurance  that  the  computer  will  be  there 
when  they  want  it,  which  means  specify¬ 
ing  the  hours  during  which  it  will  be  avail¬ 
able  and  getting  the  vendor  to  guarantee 
that  the  computer  will  actually  be  running 


some  percentage  of  that  time. 

Where  software-development  services  are 
involved,  customers  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  vendor  to  warrant  that  work  will  be 
done  “in  a  workmanlike,  professional  man¬ 
ner,”  said  Forman.  Quality  metrics — errors 
per  thousand  lines  of  code,  for  example — 
are  not  commonly  a  negotiating  issue.  Soft¬ 
ware  quality  issues  today  have  more  to  do 
with  satisfying  customer  requirements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jack  M.  Cooper,  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons  Inc. 
in  New  York.  The  change  is  due,  at  least 
in  part,  to  improvements  in  software-au¬ 
tomation  technology.  “In  the  last  two  years, 
errors  in  code  have  diminished  significant¬ 
ly,”  Cooper  noted.  “Now  the  [quality]  is¬ 
sue  concerns  clarification  and  completeness 
of  the  statement  of  requirements.” 

Careful  attention  to  defining  requirements 
can  pay  off  in  pricing  as  well  as  quality,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Roy  Wetterstrom,  managing  part¬ 
ner  at  New  York-based  Micro  Modeling  As¬ 
sociates  Inc.,  a  firm  that  specializes  in  re¬ 
writing  end-user  applications  to  run  under 
Microsoft  Windows.  “If  I  sense  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  through  a  [develop¬ 
ment  project]  the  client  is  going  to  start 
changing  their  mind,  I’m  going  to  put  more 
cushion  into  the  price,”  he  said. 

Exactly  what  constitutes  a  software  er¬ 
ror  should  be  a  subject  of  intense  scruti¬ 
ny  during  negotiations,  according  to  Wet¬ 
terstrom.  Sometimes  whether  the  customer 
is  asking  for  a  bug  fix  or  an  enhancement 
to  the  software  is  a  matter  of  perspective. 
“That  type  of  issue  presents  an  interest¬ 
ing  challenge,”  he  remarked. 

Just  as  important  as  quality  standards  in 
the  outsourcing  contract  is  the  vendor’s 
commitment  to  fix  problems  and  supply  ser¬ 
vice  promptly  when  problems  arise.  “Our 
clients  want  to  know  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  respond  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
if  there  is  a  problem,”  said  Forman,  “and 
if  a  major  change  has  to  go  in,  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  work  over  the  weekend.” 

The  contract  should  classify  problems  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  severity  and  then  assign 
to  each  category  a  required  response  time, 
Kidder,  Peabody’s  Anderson  noted.  “Unless 
you  get  into  this  kind  of  nitty-gritty  detail 
during  contract  talks,  it’s  not  something 
the  vendor  is  likely  to  offer.  You’ve  got  to 
negotiate  to  get  around-the-clock  response 
if  the  application  or  service  is  that  criti¬ 
cal.”  Similarly,  said  Cooper,  the  contract 
should  include  assurance  that  someone  will 
be  staffing  the  help  desk  in  the  outsourcer’s 
data  center  at  all  times  when  the  customer 
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Implementing  client/server  may 
seem  insurmountable. 


Learn  how  to  overcome  the  challenge 
at  our  client/ server  seminar! 
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We  realize  that  you  may  view 
client/ server  as  insurmountable,  so 
let  us  show  you  that  it  needn't  be. 
With  proven  tools  and 
techniques,  it  can  be  made  simple. 
And,  to  find  out  just  how  simple, 
come  to  our  complimentary 
client/ server  seminar. 

Perhaps  departmental  solutions  are 
your  goal.  Our  seminar  will  show 
you  how  FOUNDATION®  for 

Cooperative  Processing  makes  true 
client/ server  development  simpler 
and  faster.  If  enterprise- wide 
applications  are  your  goal,  let  us 
show  you  how  FOUNDATION'S 
robust  tools  can  help  you  build 
powerful,  flexible  solutions 
that  support  larger  numbers  of 
diverse  users  throughout  your 
organization. 

Come  to  our  seminar  and  get  a 
close-up  look  at  our  next  genera¬ 


tion  of  tools.  Become  familiar  with 
our  unique  client/ server  method¬ 
ology.  Learn  to  use  our  new  Rapid 
Application  Builder.  And  see  for 
yourself  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  develop  true  peer-to-peer 
client/ server  applications  incorpo¬ 
rating  a  wide  variety  of  platforms. 

Learn  how  you  can  get  off  the 
ground  NOW  with  our 
client/ server  start-up  solutions. 
And  find  out  about  our  new 
HP-UX  Server. 

Register  today  to  secure  a  place  in 
this  important  seminar.  Just  fill  out 
and  mail  the  attached  card  or  call 
us  at  1-800-458-8851.  Or,  fax  your 
reservation  to  1-312-507-8150. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

Software  Products 
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DEANNA  FINLEY 
ANDERSEN  CONSULTING 
69  W  WASHINGTON  ST 
ROOM  1029  -  A10S 
CHICAGO  IL  60602-9760 
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Check  this  list  for  the  FOUNDATION®  seminar  time  and  location  that's  most 
convenient  for  you.  Then  be  sure  to  reserve  a  spot  for  yourself  by  sending  in  the 
postage-paid  card  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  or  by  calling  us  at  1-800-458-8851. 
You  can  also  fax  us  your  reservation  at  1-312-507-8150. 

Date  City  Date  City 


May  11 

New  York 

Houston 

Ottawa 

May  12 

Hartford 

May  13 

Dallas 

Cincinnati 

May  18 

Los  Angeles  -  afternoon 
Calgary 

Cleveland 

Boston 

May  19 

Columbus 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  20 

Atlanta 

Edmonton 

Richmond 

San  Francisco 

May  25 

Seattle 

Chicago  -  O'Hare 
Pittsburgh 

May  26 

Philadelphia 

June  1 

Toronto 

June  3 

Charlotte 

June  8 

Nashville 

Minneapolis 

Fredericton 

June  10 

Detroit 

June  15 

Miami 

June  17 

Milwaukee 

June  22 

St.  Louis 

June  23 

Kansas  City 

□  Yes!  I  would  like  to  attend. 
Please  save  a  place  for  me  at  your 
Client/Server  Seminar. 

Date _ Location _ 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Organization _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ ZIP _ 

Phone  1 _ ) _ 

) 


Others  in  your  organization  who  will  attend: 

Name _ Title _ 

Name _ Title _ 

N  ame _ T  itle _ 

□  Sorry,  I  can't  attend,  but  please 
send  me  more  information  about: 

□  FOUNDATION  solutions  for  client/server 
development 

□  User  success  stories 

□  Client/ server  methodology 


Fax{ _ 

AQCI02 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Learn  Management  Strategies 
from  the  Class  of  ’93. 


( ilobal  Competitiveness 
Lester  Thurow 


Partnerships  &  Alliances  Core  Competencies 
•John  Henderson  Garv  Hamel 


lleengineermg 
Michael  Harnmei 


The  Learning  Organization 
Peter  Senge 


*For  a  complete  list  of  speakers  and  conference 
sessions  please  send  for  the  Enterprise  ’93 
Conference  Brochure. 


RISE’ 93 


PROFIT  THROUGH  INFORMATION  ACCESS 


■  June  16-18, 1993 

World  Trade  Center,  Boston 


Winning  Strategies,  Case  Studies  and  Hard  Facts 
From  Experts  and  CEOs  Who’ve  Been  There. 


Enterprise  ’93  is  a  world  class  international  execu¬ 
tive  conference  and  showcase  that  focuses  on  the 
critical  business  issues  that  every  enterprise  execu¬ 
tive  is  facing  and  it  shows  you  how  information 
technology  can  help  you  meet  those  issues  head-on. 

We’ve  assembled  the  leading  experts  you’ll 
want  to  hear  including  consultants,  authors,  CEOs 
and  CIOs  from  around  the  world  with  compelling 
information  you  can  use  today  in  shaping  your 
enterprise. 

Solutions  Showcases:  Where  You’ll  See  How 
Successful  Companies  Work. 

See  how  companies  like  Metropolitan  Life  and 
Pittsburgh  Plate  and  Glass  use  information  technol¬ 
ogy  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  workforce  and 
streamline  distribution  for  greater  customer  service. 
Gain  full  appreciation  of  how  information  technology 
can  help  you  shape  your  enterprise  to  meet  strategic 
long  and  short  term  goals  from  the  industry’s  leading 
consultants,  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  solutions. 


Expand  Your  Horizons. 

Meet  and  network  with  peers  from  around  the  globe 
and  discover  new  perspectives  on  management 
challenges  and  solutions. 

For  more  information  about  Enterprise  ’93 
complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to:  Enterprise  ’93, 
P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  For  immediate 
response  call  (508)  879-6700  or  (800)  225-4698. 

Fax  (508)  872-8237. 


Yes,  I  want  to  find  out  winning  strategies  for  my 
enterprise  at  Enterprise  ’93,  June  16  - 18,  Boston. 

□  Please  send  me  information  about  attending. 

□  Please  send  me  information  about  exhibiting. 

NAME _ 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS _ __ 


Co-hosted  by: 


Wortdwid* 

Information 


Bull  ♦ 


With 
participa¬ 
tion  by  the 
European 
Community. 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


PHONE 


C61 


L 


Mail  to:  Enterprise  ’93,  P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9107. 
Or  caU  (508)  879-6700  or  fax  to  (508)  872-8237. 
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Before  You  Sign 


Have  you  considered  the  following? 

■  Services  to  be  performed:  Have  detailed  functional  speci¬ 
fications  been  set?  What  facilities  are  provided? 

■  Scheduling:  Has  a  date  been  set  for  delivery  or  initiation 
of  service?  What  is  the  duration  of  the  contract? 

■  Costs:  What  is  the  contract  price?  What  happens  if  there 
are  cost  overruns?  Is  there  a  clear  distinction  between  en¬ 
hancements  and  bug  fixes? 

■  Quality  standards:  Does  the  contract  spell  out  perfor¬ 
mance  standards?  System  hours  of  availability?  Service/sup¬ 
port  hours  of  availability  and  response  time?  Acceptable 
downtime?  Time  allowed  to  rectify  problems? 

■  Vendor  warranties:  What  is  the  acceptable  software  error 
rate? 

■  Risk  management:  What  provisions  are  there  for  prevent¬ 
ing  unauthorized  access?  For  disaster  recovery?  Is  there  a 
backup  facility?  System  redundancy?  Under  what  conditions 
would  you  have  access  to  operating-system  source  code? 

■  Confidentiality:  Is  there  a  clause  detailing  the  confidentiali¬ 
ty  of  your  proprietary  information? 

■  Intellectual  property 
rights:  Does  the  contract 
put  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  code  or  routines? 

Under  what  circum¬ 
stances? 

■  Remedies:  If  something 
goes  wrong,  will  the  out¬ 
sourcer  pay  damages? 

Penalties?  Is  there  any 
provision  for  conflict  reso¬ 
lution? 

■  Personnel  issues:  Does  the  contract  restrict  attempts  to 
hire  away  the  other  party’s  staff?  If  some  transfer  of  staff 
is  agreed  to,  will  the  employer’s  contractual  obligations  be 
honored? 

■  Termination:  Does  the  contract  define  procedures  for  the 
transfer  of  property/responsibility  if  performance  is  unsatis¬ 
factory?  If  the  business  is  terminated  by  either  party? 

-M.  Williamson 


might  need  to  call. 

Matters  of  knowledge  transfer  and  train¬ 
ing  must  also  be  addressed,  said  Wetter- 
strom.  Micro  Modeling  prefers  to  train  its 
clients  to  support  their  own  applications. 
Customers  who  cannot  provide  appropriate 
staff  should  expect  to  negotiate  a  support 
contract  as  part  of  the  deal,  he  said. 

Anytime  software  is  involved,  there  should 


be  some  provision  for  gaining  access  to  its 
source  code  in  case  the  vendor  goes  out 
of  business.  Most  customers  simply  stipu¬ 
late  that  the  code  and  a  developer  who 
knows  it  well  will  remain  available  for  some 
period  after  the  system  is  installed.  Some 
require  that  a  copy  of  the  source  code  be 
held  in  escrow  by  a  neutral  third  party,  al¬ 
though,  Cooper  remarked,  “if  I’ve  got  that 
much  concern  that  [the  vendor]  is  going 
out  of  business,  then  I  should  really  wonder 
why  I’m  doing  business  with  them  in  the 
first  place.”  Still,  he  added,  “with  today’s 
economic  turbulence  and  international  ex¬ 
citement,  one  certainly  has  to  be  protected.” 

When  it  comes  to  protection,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  provision  for  disaster 
recovery,  according  to  Anderson.  “I  think 
it’s  critical  that  you  expect  any  outsourc¬ 
ing  vendor  to  have  in  place  a  second  fa¬ 
cility  or  some  type  of  process  that  ensures 
they  will  be  able  to  recover  the  services 
they  are  providing  in  case  of  a  disaster, 
whether  it  be  caused  by  weather,  fire  or 
an  act  of  terrorism,”  he  said. 

Because  outsourcers  often  handle  pro¬ 
prietary  information,  customers  also  want 
protection  from  breaches  of  confidentiality. 
“Typically  we  sign  a  confidentiality  clause 
with  the  customer,”  said  Forman.  “Then 
we  have  that  same  language  in  our  con¬ 
tract  with  our  employees.” 

Wetterstrom  touched  on  another  sensi¬ 
tive  issue  in  negotiations:  the  question  of 
intellectual  property  rights.  “We  require  that 
our  clients  keep  our  code  and  internal  rou¬ 
tines  confidential  [and]  for  internal  use  on¬ 
ly,”  he  said.  “They  are  not  allowed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  applications,  except  by  very 
special  arrangement.”  Such  exceptions  should 
be  spelled  out  clearly  in  advance. 

Anderson  pointed  out  that  clients  often 
supply  their  vendors  with  ideas  that  de¬ 
serve  protection  as  well.  “If  you  come  up 
with  an  idea  that  involves  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage,  you’ve  got  to  protect  that,  [or  at 
least]  have  first  say  on  what  is  done  with 
it,”  he  said. 

The  outsourcer  may  not  agree.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Wetterstrom,  clients  sometimes  “try 
to  slip  into  the  confidentiality  section  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  we  cannot  create  a  similar  type 
of  application  for  a  competitor  without  their 
prior  written  consent.  We  absolutely  will 
not  agree  to  that,  ever.  If  we  had  that  kind 
of  arrangement  with  our  clients,  we  could 
only  have  one  client.” 

Personnel  issues  can  get  touchy,  too. 
Clients  sometimes  try  to  hire  members  of 
the  outsourcer’s  staff,  particularly  if  the 
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A  NETWORKING  TECHNOLOGY  COMPANY 


YOU’RE  LOOKING  AT  THE  ANSWER  TO  YOUR  COMPANY’S 

NETWORK  OUTSOURCING  NEEDS. 


Actually,  you  won’t  find  the  answer  on  this  piece  of 
paper.  At  least  not  yet.  And  that’s  exactly  the  point. 

Your  business  is  different  from  everyone  else’s.  Your  net¬ 
working  needs  are  unique.  So  why  is  it  so  many  companies 
already  have  a  pre-packaged,  one-size  solution  to  your  net¬ 
working  problems,  even  before  they’ve  asked  you  a  question? 

At  Advantis™  we  believe  the  only  real  answer  is  to  start 
with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  We’ll  sit  down  with  you  and  dis¬ 
cuss  your  specific  requirements.  Then  we’ll  recommend  a 
solution  that’s  designed  for  your  company. 

No  one  is  more  capable  of  handling  your  networking 
needs,  because  networking  is  our  only  business.  Our 


Custom  Network  Solutions  provide  the  foundation  for  all, 
or  part,  of  your  data,  voice  and  video  network  requirements 
from  re-engineering  through  implementation  and  manage¬ 
ment.  We  also  offer  many  other  value-added  outsourcing 
opportunities  including  a  full  range  of  remote  computing 
and  messaging  services. 

So  if  you’re  tired  of  pat  answers  or  blank  stares,  let  us 
start  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  Call  the 
networking  experts  at  Advantis: 

1-800-775-5808  or  send  an  elec¬ 
tronic  message  to  USAVTADV  at 
IBMMA1L™  today. 
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Anytime  soft¬ 
ware  is  involved, 
whether  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  data¬ 
center  outsourcer 
or  developed  es¬ 
pecially  for  the 
client,  there 
should  be  some 
provision  for 
gaining  access 
to  its  source 
code  in  case  the 
vendor  goes  out 
of  business. 


deal  involves  development  of  new  software, 
and  vendors  often  feel  the  need  to  protect 
themselves  from  a  raid  of  their  personnel. 
“We  usually  have  a  mutual  no-hire  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  contract  that  says  that  I  won’t 
hire  your  people  if  you  won’t  hire  mine  for 
some  period,”  Forman  said.  “Otherwise  they 
will  try  to  hire  our  best  people,  and  that’s 
our  bread  and  butter.” 

Sometimes,  Forman  noted,  some  of  the 
client’s  employees  are  transferred  to  the 
outsourcer’s  staff  as  part  of  a  downsizing 
arrangement.  Or  the  client  hires,  with  the 
vendor’s  approval,  someone  who  helped  de¬ 
velop  the  new  application.  “That  raises  the 
question  of  the  new  employer’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  former  employer’s  contractual 
obligations  in  matters  such  as  pension  plans,” 
he  said.  He  also  cited  a  more  subtle  risk: 
Suppose  one  of  the  client’s  employees  ac¬ 
cepted  an  incentive  package  as  part  of  a 
downsizing  plan  and  is  now  working  at  the 
client’s  site,  but  as  an  employee  of  the  out¬ 
sourcing  vendor.  “What  problems  does  this 
create  with  other  employees  at  the  client’s 
site?  This  should  be  covered  in  a  contract 
provision,”  Forman  warned. 

Personnel  issues  “must  be  very  careful¬ 
ly  reviewed  [from  both]  a  personnel  and  a 
legal  standpoint,”  Cooper  said.  “Any  slips 
in  that  area  can  be  financially  very  dam¬ 
aging  and  very  hard  on  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved.”  When  it  comes  to  this  point  in  ne¬ 
gotiations,  not  only  the  client  company’s 
lawyer  but  also  a  human-resources  profes¬ 
sional  should  be  at  the  table,  he  added. 

Eventually,  negotiators  will  get  around  to 
the  subject  of  liability  and  damages.  Lawyers 
come  in  handy  when  it  comes  time  to  bring 
up  unpleasant  subjects  such  as  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  failure  to  deliver  or  the  existence  of 
software  errors  that  cost  the  client  signif¬ 
icant  sums  of  money.  “Of  course...vendors 
want  to  have  as  little  liability  as  possible, 
and  clients  want  them  to  have  as  much  li¬ 
ability  as  possible,”  Srager  said. 

Some  vendors  will  accept  liability  for  di¬ 
rect  damages — costs  incurred  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  error.  Often,  Srager  said, 
contracts  set  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  for 
which  the  vendor  will  be  liable.  More  rare 
are  situations  in  which  the  vendor  accepts 
responsibility  for  consequential  damages — 
one  step  removed  from  direct  damages  and 
therefore  “a  fairly  nebulous  concept,”  Srager 
explained. 

Some  vendors  simply  refuse  to  accept  li¬ 
ability  provisions.  “We’re  not  in  a  position 
where  we  can  accept  liability,”  Forman  ex¬ 
plained.  “If  one  of  our  programmers  inad¬ 


vertently  leaves  a  bug  in  a  program  that 
blows  up  somebody’s  billing  system,  the 
error  can  be  much  more  than  our  net  worth.” 
The  larger  the  client  company,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  recognize  this.  At  worst,  For¬ 
man  said,  his  company  may  be  asked  to 
post  a  liability  bond  with  a  clearly  defined 
upper  limit  to  damages. 

Provision  for  conflict  resolution  and  an 
escape  clause  if  all  else  fails  round  out 
the  list  of  concerns  that  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  during  negotiations.  The  first  line 
of  defense  against  dispute  is  a  good  work¬ 
ing  relationship  between  vendor  and  client 
company  staffs,  according  to  Forman.  A  con¬ 
tract  may  specify  who  will  make  the  first 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  and  under 
what  circumstances  people  at  higher  lev¬ 
els  in  each  organization  will  be  brought  in¬ 
to  discussions. 

Eventually  all  contracts  come  to  an  end, 
and  one  side  may  decide  it’s  best  not  to 
renew.  “You’ll  want  to  get  some  help  with 
the  transition  from  the  vendor  you’re  leav¬ 
ing,”  Srager  pointed  out.  “If  you  have  fore¬ 
sight,  you  try  to  have  provisions  in  the 
agreement  that  deal  with  that  kind  of  sit¬ 
uation.  You  don’t  just  wait  for  the  end.” 

Anderson,  who  managed  the  switch  at 
Kidder,  Peabody  from  Quotron  Systems’ 
stock-quote-retrieval  service  to  ADP’s,  said 
that  “deinstallation  or  termination  clauses 
that  protect  your  interests”  are  critically 
important.  “You  want  to  be  sure  that  you 
are  not  going  to  have  to  write  some  large 
checks  to  pull  out  equipment  or  get  rid  of 
your  service.  Even  though  you  sign  a  five- 
year  deal,  it  doesn’t  mean  that  at  the  end 
of  five  years  everybody  waves  at  each  other 
and  says  goodbye.  It’s  not  that  easy.”  An¬ 
derson  said  the  contract  with  Quotron  cov¬ 
ered  10  pages;  the  one  with  ADP  is  nearly 
100  pages.  “And  it  isn’t  all  lawyer  mumbo- 
jumbo,  either,”  he  said.  Among  provisions 
he  has  added  this  time  are  those  dealing 
with  the  addition  and  removal  of  offices,  down¬ 
sizing  and  the  acquisition  of  another  firm. 

However  long  the  contract,  Forman  said, 
the  goal  should  be  never  to  have  to  con¬ 
sult  it  once  it’s  signed.  “You  lay  out  the 
terms,  and  then  you  put  it  away  and  hope 
that  you  never  have  to  look  at  it  again.  In 
the  best  of  contracts,  you  think  through 
the  issues  ahead  of  time,  and  you  never 
pull  it  out  to  go  to  court.”  EE] 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist 
in  Warwick,  Mass.,  who  specializes  in  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies.  She  heads  the  Qwerty  Group. 
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Recent  events  suggest  the 
administrative  burdens  of  your  network 


could  gl  ow  substantially 


It's  a  jungle  out  there.  And  your  people  are  demanding 
bigger,  faster  and  more  diverse  services.  Like  E-mail, 
videoconferencing,  LAN  interconnection  and  high¬ 
speed  data  transmission.  This  means  your  network 
is  growing  in  size  and  complexity  That’s  why  you 
should  call  on  your  local  phone  company  Your  phone 
company  is  backed  by  the  products  and  services  of 
AT&T  and  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories.  That  makes  it  easier 
for  them  to  give  you  the  quality  and  reliability  you 
need.  So  it’ll  be  easier  for  you  to  get  your  service 
up.  To  get  all  your  people  hooked  up.  And  to  keep 
your  network  up.  Plus,  your  phone  company  can 
provide  all  the  bandwidth  you  demand,  on  demand. 
So  call  your  local  phone  company  Because  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  data  networking  and 
data  not  working. 

AJXT And  Your  Local  Phone  Company. 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 
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Right  now,  AT&T  Network  Systems  and  your  local 
phone  company  are  ready  to  provide  you  with  the 
most  advanced,  reliable  and  cost-efficient  service. 

Whether  it’s  E-mail  and  high-speed  fax  for  today 
or  videoconferencing  and  personal  communications 
systems  for  tomorrow  That’s  because  your  local  phone 
company,  using  AT&T  product  and  services,  has 
everything  you  need.  Equipment  that  won’t  become 
obsolete  with  the  next  wave  of  technology.  The 
resources,  experience  and  expertise  of  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories.  And  a  comprehensive  sales  and  support 
team.  To  learn  more,  call  your  local  phone  company. 

Because  the  more  your  needs  grow,  the  more  you 
need  to  be  ready. 

AWT  And  Your  Local  Phone  Company. 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 
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THE  UPSHOT  OF 
DOWNSIZING 


BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 

Downsizing  projects  generally  spring  from  simple 
roots:  the  need  to  save  money,  improve  speed  of 
delivery  or  response,  or  develop  a  more  flexible 
information  system.  As  the  following  four  com¬ 
panies  have  discovered,  the  benefits  of  moving 
to  nimble,  more  responsive  platforms  can  be  un¬ 
expected  and  far-reaching.  By  supplying  users  with  new, 
more-powerful  tools  and  greater  access  to  data,  these  busi¬ 
nesses  have  enjoyed  increased  productivity  and  revenues, 
improved  employee  morale  and  dramatic  growth. 

Sequel  Inc. 
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nsive  Recycling 

Downsizing  can  be  a  shot  in  the  arm 
for  a  company.  At  Sequel  Inc.,  of  San¬ 
ta  Clara,  Calif.,  it  has  been  an  elixir 
of  life. 

Once  an  unprofitable  division  of  Unisys 
imperiled  by  a  divisionwide  layoff,  Se¬ 
quel,  which  was  formed  by  a  manage¬ 
ment  leveraged  buyout  in  1989,  used 
downsizing  as  a  strategy  to  prosper  in 
a  constantly  shrinking  market.  Sequel  is 
a  remanufacturer  of  computer  parts.  That 
is,  it  contracts  with  computer  manufac¬ 
turers  to  rebuild  and  repair  disk  drives 
and  other  components  from  machines 
that  the  manufacturers  no  longer  make 
but  that  are  still  in  wide  use.  In  order 
to  do  business,  Sequel  must  be  able  to 
achieve  cost  economies  that  are  better 
than  the  manufacturer  could  achieve  it¬ 


self  and  still  turn  a  profit. 

The  company  has  become  so  successful 
at  winning  new  business  that  in  the  last 
three  years  it  has  doubled  its  revenues. 
And  in  a  dramatic  lesson  to  other  do¬ 
mestic  manufacturers,  Sequel’s  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  tight  cost  controls  have  helped 
it  lure  manufacturing  business  back  to 
U.S.  shores  from  legendarily  low-priced 
foreign  contractors. 

In  the  summer  of  1990,  in  an  effort 
to  streamline  and  become  profitable  where 
Unisys  had  not  been,  Sequel  relinquished 
its  $1  million-a-year  Unisys  mainframe 
and  brought  up  a  Novell  LAN  and  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  resource  planning  system  from 
Expandable  Software  Inc.  The  old,  main- 
frame-based  MRP  system  was  difficult 
and  expensive  to  modify  and  hard  to 
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PAUL  CARD  (left)  and 
SEAN  MEIGHAN: 

Thanks  in  part  to 
Sequel's  downsizing 
efforts,  the  company  is 
luring  business  back 
from  low-priced  foreign 
contractors. 
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I  don’t  think  we’d  have  those  people  as  customers 
if  it  weren’t  for  our  ability  to  control  and  chart  our 
manufacturing  processes  the  way  we  do.” 


use.  With  the  slow-moving,  propri¬ 
etary  mainframe,  the  company  also 
found  it  impossible  to  give  users 
easy  access  to  data  from  all  areas 
of  the  company  or  to  electronically 
monitor  the  production  line.  The  new 
LAN-based  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  allows  users  to  sort  data  and 
print  reports  without  help  from  the 
IS  department,  was  easily  interfaced 
to  inventory  and  the  production  line 
and  was  customizable  to  Sequel’s 
business  needs. 

Sequel  obtains  the  parts  it  uses 
from  manufacturers’  old  inventories 
and  from  customer  returns.  The  new 


- Paul  E  Card  III 

MRP  system  helps  Sequel  to  log  and 
track  every  usable,  saleable  and  re¬ 
pairable  part  in  order  to  rebuild  com¬ 
ponents  at  the  least  cost.  It  also 
tracks  the  number  of  products  work¬ 
ers  generate.  This  helps  Sequel  iden¬ 
tify  areas  where  it  might  need  to 


improve  productivity  or  add  work¬ 
ers,  making  it  possible  to  use  con¬ 
tract  labor  to  meet  the  company’s 
wildly  fluctuating  production  demands. 

A  statistical  process-control  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  network  monitors  man¬ 
ufacturing  errors,  identifying  trends 


WorldCorp 
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The  cost  savings,  flexibility  and  wide 
array  of  software  associated  with 
smaller  platforms  often  make  a 
downsizing  project  easy  to  justify  on 
the  IS  payoff  alone.  But  a  downsiz¬ 
ing  project  at  WorldCorp,  a  $400  mil¬ 
lion  air-transportation  company  based 
in  Herndon,  Va.,  has  also  resulted 
in  faster  financial  closings,  a  short¬ 
er  technical  learning  curve,  better 
relationships  between  IS  and  users, 
and  an  increasingly  independent  and 
effective  user  community. 

In  early  1991,  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Clarence  E.  John¬ 
son  began  evaluating  the  company’s 
IBM  4381  mainframe-based  financial 
systems  in  order  to  solve  a  couple 
of  problems.  Problem  one  was  that 
the  financial  packages  were  so  heav¬ 
ily  used  that  the  system  went  down 
frequently.  Problem  two  was  the  sys¬ 
tem  software’s  inflexibility:  In  order 
to  run  a  payroll  for  any  one  of  its 
five  companies,  WorldCorp’s  IS  de¬ 
partment  had  to  shut  down  financial 
operations  for  the  other  four.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  software  was  downright  un¬ 
friendly.  Users  spent  hours  keying 
in  parameters  for  reports  that  had 
to  be  run  overnight  when  no  one 
was  using  the  mainframe.  If  a  re¬ 
port  came  back  the  next  morning 
needing  correction  or  modification, 


it  had  to  be  done  again. 

Johnson  had  a  choice:  add  main¬ 
frame  capacity  and  upgrade  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  make  it  more  friendly  and 
reliable  or  invest  in  an  easily  ex¬ 
pandable  platform  that  offered  a  broad¬ 
er  array  of  flexible,  user-friendly  soft¬ 
ware.  He  decided  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  effective  to  chuck 
the  mainframe  than  to  try  to  up¬ 
grade  it.  So,  in  January  1992,  the 
company  downsized  its  financial  sys¬ 
tems  to  a  Sun  Unix  network  of  work¬ 
stations  and  PCs. 

Since  the  downsizing,  WorldCorp’s 
annual  maintenance  fee  for  its  ac¬ 
counting  systems  has  dropped  from 
$120,000  to  $18,000,  and  its  overall 
software  costs  have  dropped  by  24 
percent.  The  company  has  also  saved 
$1  million  in  mainframe  hardware 
leasing  costs. 

With  workstations  on  users’  desks, 
the  network  is  better  able  to  han¬ 
dle  processing  demands.  And  down¬ 
time  for  all  the  company’s  financial 
systems  has  been 


reduced  by  90 
percent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Johnson.  In 
addition,  the  new 
platform  allows 
companies  to  run 
their  payrolls  and 


CLARENCE 
JOHNSON  is  eager 
to  apply  the  system 's 
flexibility  to  appli¬ 
cations  like  crew 
scheduling,  flight  and 
cargo  tracking  and 
parts  maintenance. 
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and  even  suggesting  solutions  to  op¬ 
erators  before  the  glitches  become 
manufacturing  problems  and  result 
in  lost  production  time. 

According  to  Sean  C.  Meighan,  Se¬ 
quel’s  manager  of  information  sys¬ 
tems,  the  new  software  is  more  eas¬ 
ily  maintained  than  the  mainframe 
software  and  has  vastly  simplified 
the  systems-development  process. 
Once  the  new  platform  and  software 
were  in  place,  Sequel’s  monthly  IS 
costs  dropped  from  $100,000  for  the 
mainframe  to  $8,000.  Since  then,  the 
company’s  rapid  growth  has  result¬ 
ed  in  eight  network  expansions,  and 


monthly  IS  costs  now  hover  at  around 
$40,000. 

The  recession  has  been  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  Sequel,  which  has  increased 
its  revenues  from  $60  million  to  $130 
million  since  August  1990.  The  more 
flexible  platform  and  improved  MRP 
system  have  enabled  Sequel  to  re¬ 
cycle  parts  so  efficiently  and  cheap¬ 
ly  that  it  has  been  able  to  win  new 
business  from  major  computer  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Despite  their  large  size, 
these  companies  have  found  it  cheap¬ 
er  to  use  Sequel  than  to  remanu¬ 
facture  their  own  components. 

“I  don’t  think  we’d  have  those 


people  as  customers  if  it  weren’t  for 
our  ability  to  control  and  chart  [our 
manufacturing]  processes  the  way  we 
do,”  said  Manager  of  Purchasing  Paul 
P.  Card  III.  “I  think  they’d  be  doing 
their  own  [remanufacturing]  in-house.” 
Today  Unisys,  which  used  to  account 
for  95  percent  of  Sequel’s  revenues, 
makes  up  only  25  percent.  Sequel 
has  been  so  successful  at  keeping 
its  costs  down  with  the  new  sys¬ 
tems  that  it  recently  made  an  offer 
good  enough  to  persuade  disk-drive 
manufacturer  Maxtor  Corp.  to  leave 
its  Singapore  contractor  and  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Santa  Clara. 


financial  reports  whenever 
they  want,  regardless  of  what 
the  other  divisions  are  do¬ 
ing.  WorldCorp  can  now  re¬ 
ceive  financial  reports  from 
each  company  several  times 
a  day  and  better  monitor 
their  progress. 

Printing  reports,  issuing 
checks  and  making  changes 
is  so  easy,  according  to  Ac¬ 
counting  Operations  Man¬ 
ager  Cheryl  Coleman,  that 
she  can  now  spend  time 
managing  the  company’s 
cash  flow.  (In  the  overloaded 
mainframe  environment,  she 
had  to  cut  all  of  her  checks 
at  the  same  time,  so  there 
was  no  juggling  of  payments 
to  make  ends  meet.)  Users 
are  also  happier,  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  up  because  they 
can  work  during  the  time 
they  formerly  spent  wait¬ 
ing  for  other  companies  to 
run  their  payrolls. 

An  easy-to-operate  user 
interface — from  Progress 
Software  Corp.  of  Bedford, 
Mass. — helped  shorten  the 
learning  curve  of  moving  to 
the  new  financial  systems 
from  days  to  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tammy  Linskens, 
IS  customer  support  man¬ 
ager.  “New  people  can  learn 
this  system  in  a  day,”  said 
Coleman.  “With  the  main¬ 
frame  [software],  it  would 
be  six  months  before  you 


felt  comfortable.” 

Although  Johnson  is  excited  about 
the  project’s  initial  payoff,  he  is  ea¬ 
ger  to  apply  the  system’s  flexibility 
to  dynamic,  information-intensive  new 

S  ince  the  downsizing, 
WorldCorp’s  annual 
maintenance  fee  for  its 
accounting  systems  has 
dropped  from  $120,000 
to  $18,000,  and  its 
overall  software  costs 
have  dropped  by  24 
percent.  The  company 
has  also  saved  $1 
million  in  mainframe 
hardware  leasing  costs. 


applications  that  weren’t  possible  with 
the  mainframe — for  example,  crew 
scheduling,  flight  and  cargo  tracking 
and  airplane-parts  maintenance.  In 
the  meantime,  he  joked,  the  com¬ 
pany  got  another  small  payoff  when 
it  trucked  the  mainframe  out  the 
door  last  October.  “We  got  enough 
[for  it]  to  pay  the  shipping  and  to 
run  down  to  McDonald’s  for  lunch.” 
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Comcar  Industries  Inc. 


Short-Order  Shipping 


Scratch  a  trucking  company, 
and  what  you  find  behind  the 
tractors  and  trailers  and 
drivers  and  loads  are  dispatch 
logistics,  shipping  information 
and  operational  economies  that 
separate  the  profitable  outfits 
from  the  endangered  ones.  With 
freight  rates  seemingly  frozen 
in  time  and  cutthroat  competi¬ 
tion  for  loads,  making  a  buck 
often  comes  down  to  saving  a 
buck. 

Comcar  Industries  Inc.,  a 
trucking  company  located  in 
Auburndale,  Fla.,  downsized  its 
systems  from  a  mainframe  to  a 
Hewlett-Packard  Unix  network 
of  workstations  and  minicom¬ 
puters  in  1992  as  part  of  a  man¬ 
agement  decentralization  effort. 

A  steering  committee  spent  the 
better  part  of  a  year  looking  at 
a  variety  of  approaches.  The  busi¬ 
ness  goal  was  to  deliver  better 
financial  and  operational  infor¬ 
mation  by  putting  the  tools  and 
the  responsibility  for  managing 
that  information  out  at  the  di¬ 
visional  level. 

The  new  platform  has  allowed 
Comcar  to  loosen  its  manage¬ 
ment  grip  while  keeping  a  tighter 
rein  on  dispatching  and  finan¬ 
cial  information,  according  to 
CFO  Mickey  Foutz.  A  new  fi¬ 
nancial  system  went  live  at  the 
first  divisions  a  year  ago,  and 
while  the  company  is  still  only 
looking  at  early  returns,  those 
returns  are  promising.  At  Coastal 
Transport  Inc.  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
the  company’s  flatbed-trucking 
operation,  the  system  has  reduced 
the  operating  ratio — that  is,  expenses 
divided  by  revenue — by  five  points 
since  October  1992. 

The  Unix  network  allows  Coastal 
Transport  dispatchers  to  better  man¬ 
age  the  company’s  fleet  of  3,000 
trucks,  whose  drivers  may  be  call¬ 
ing  in  from  the  road  via  pay-phone 
or  two-way  radio  at  any  time  dur¬ 


ing  their  trips.  Using  the  system,  a 
dispatcher  records  the  check-in  on 
a  minicomputer  terminal  and  can  de¬ 
termine  which  truck  is  in  the  best 
position  to  pick  up  a  new  order.  This 
minimizes  the  number  of  empty  miles 
each  vehicle  travels.  “Before,  we 
might  have  dispatched  a  truck  300 
miles  to  pick  up  a  load,  but  now  the 
screens  tell  us  where  the  closest 


one  is,”  said  Foutz. 

Rates  in  the  trucking  industry  have 
not  changed  significantly  in  a  decade, 
according  to  Foutz,  so  efficiency  gains 
are  the  only  means  of  squeezing  ex¬ 
tra  profit  out  of  the  business. 

Financial  information  is  more  close¬ 
ly  managed  as  well,  according  to 
William  D.  Shotts,  operations  man¬ 
ager  for  Coastal  Transport.  That  has 
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STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  REVISITED:  First  Line  Trust 


A  Concerted  Effort 

A  knowledge-based  system,  reengineered 
workflow  and  productivity  tools  produce 
impressive  results 

Downsizing  projects  can  result  in  Cinderella-like  transformations. 
For  many  organizations,  however,  the  benefits  come  only  after 
long-term  changes  and  the  scaling  of  a  steep  learning  curve.  Such 
has  been  the  case  at  FirstLine  Trust,  a  mortgage  bank  based  in  Toron¬ 
to,  which  downsized  its  underwriting  system  from  a  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  to  a  Novell  LAN  in  1991  (see  “The  Power  of  Positive  Shrink¬ 
ing,”  CIO,  Oct.  1,  1992). 

FirstLine  had  hopes  of  better  marshalling  its  customer  information, 
improving  underwriter  productivity  and  lowering  costs.  As  of  last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  company  had  realized  only  marginal  productivity  gains  and  was 
reluctant  to  pronounce  the  project  a  true  success.  By  this  spring,  how¬ 
ever,  Vice  President  of  Information  Technology  Janet  Wilson  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  maturing  system’s  snowballing  payoff,  which  in¬ 
cludes  dramatic  cost  reductions,  drastically  improved  productivity  and 
billions  in  new  business  for  the  bank. 

The  system  features  productivity  tools  that  will  perform  calculations, 
produce  documentation  and  help  users  make  faster,  better-informed  de¬ 
cisions.  But  after  six  months,  the  average  user  was  still  writing  only 
76  loans  per  month  (the  previous  average  was  66).  FirstLine  spent 
some  time  redesigning  the  workflow,  and  in  the  ensuing  months,  month¬ 
ly  underwriter  productivity  jumped  to  105  loans  apiece.  As  a  result  of 
this  leap,  FirstLine  added  $2  billion  in  new  mortgages  in  1992. 

The  knowledge  bases  that  drive  the  system  free  skilled  underwrit¬ 
ers  to  handle  exceptions.  They  have  also  allowed  the  company  to  hire 
less-skilled — and  less-expensive — workers  to  handle  its  growth.  Thus, 
while  expanding  the  company’s  capacity  for  business,  these  changes 
have  reduced  FirstLine’s  monthly  mortgage-processing  costs  from  $12 
per  mortgage  to  $6.  By  1995,  Wilson  said,  the  company  expects  that 
cost  to  drop  to  $3. 

The  system  offers  the  promise  of  additional  revenues  by  tracking 
customers’  reasons  for  canceling  policies.  The  company  plans  to  use 
that  information  to  remarket  and  recapture  business  where  possible. 
The  average  success  rate  for  such  systems  is  a  modest  10  percent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wilson — at  FirstLine,  that’s  about  $35  million  annually. 

Contrary  to  one  of  the  paradigms  of  downsizing,  maintenance  and 
support  for  the  new  system  have  not  proven  less  expensive  than  for 
the  VAX,  and  Wilson  does  not  expect  them  to  be  for  a  long  time.  The 
company  is  trying  to  implement  so  many  new  technologies  and  im¬ 
provements,  and  micro  technology  changes  so  rapidly,  that  the  cost  of 
the  system  still  tends  to  be  high,  she  said.  “But  I’m  not  sure  overall 
cost  is  even  important  to  us.  We’re  only  concerned  about  cost  per  mort¬ 
gage  and  productivity  gains.  [And]  we  couldn’t  be  doing  the  volumes 
that  we  are  without  the  system.” 

What’s  really  important,  Wilson  indicated,  is  providing  staff  with  easy 
access  to  valuable  data.  “Never  in  the  past  have  we  had  information 
like  this.”  -M.  O’Leary 


allowed  his  division  to  improve  its 
cash-flow  cycle  time  by  three  days. 
In  addition,  workers  no  longer  have 
to  keep  up  with  tons  of  paperwork. 
The  company  has  redeployed  some 
of  these  workers  and  created  a  night 
shift  that  allows  it  to  have  a  dis¬ 
patcher  on-call  for  customers  24  hours 
a  day.  Overall,  said  Shotts,  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  freed  employees  to  devote 

Rates  in  the  trucking 
industry  have  not 
changed  significantly  in 
a  decade,  so  efficiency 
gains  are  the  only 
means  of  squeezing 
extra  profit  out  of  the 
business. 

more  time  to  customer-service  ac¬ 
tivities,  dealing  one-on-one  with 
drivers  and  customers,  and  thereby 
developing  more-personal  relation¬ 
ships.  Shotts  reports  a  higher  level 
of  driver  retention  and  attributes  dis¬ 
cernible  customer-satisfaction  gains 
to  this  change. 

The  divisions  are  now  able  to  de¬ 
liver  better,  more-timely  financial  and 
statistical  information  to  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  mainframe  was  so  slow  that 
the  company  would  be  three  weeks 
into  the  new  month  before  it  knew 
how  it  had  done  the  previous  month. 
The  Unix  system  so  far  has  allowed 
the  divisions  to  get  that  information 
out  within  a  week  of  the  month’s 
end,  and  the  company’s  goal  is  to  be 
able  to  deliver  it  weekly,  according 
to  Corporate  Controller  Jeff  Sawyers. 
Sawyers  himself  has  reduced  his  cor¬ 
porate  financial  staff  from  36  to  30 
as  a  result  of  the  integration  between 
the  divisional  reporting  systems  and 
corporate  accounting. 

Employee  satisfaction  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  a  less-measurable  but 
equally  significant  payoff,  Foutz  said. 
“Now  employees  talk  to  me  when  I 
visit.” 
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BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


A  Kroc  of  information 

Business  information  comes  in  many  forms  and  can  work  in  mys¬ 
terious  ways.  Take  the  famous  case  of  Ray  Kroc,  the  man  who 
built  the  McDonald’s  restaurant  empire.  In  1954,  Kroc,  who  was 
then  selling  machines  for  mixing  milkshakes,  traveled  to  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  to  get  a  firsthand  look  at  a  little  hamburger 
joint  that  had  ordered  eight  of  his  Multi-Mixers.  What  kind  of  restau¬ 
rant,  he  wondered,  would  need  to  make  48  milkshakes  at  the  same 
time? 

He  drove  to  the  McDonald  brothers’ 
restaurant,  parked  and  watched.  He  no¬ 
ticed  that  a  line  formed  even  before  the 
place  opened.  All  day,  the  customers 
tramped  beneath  the  joint’s  gaudy  gold¬ 
en  arches  to  order  burgers  and  shakes 
and  fries.  Kroc  noticed  how  fast  customers 
were  served,  the  simplicity  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  its  cleanliness  and  efficiency.  He 
watched  from  dawn  to  dusk  for  a  couple 
of  days,  then  impulsively  approached  the 
owners  with  a  franchising  proposal. 

Kroc  had  been  gathering  business  in¬ 
formation,  not  business  data.  When  he 
pitched  his  deal,  he  hadn’t  studied  the 
owners’  financial  records,  commissioned 
marketing  reports  or  examined  tally-sheets 
of  lean  beef  bought  and  burgers  sold.  But 
he  knew  the  McDonald’s  fast-food  oper¬ 
ation  could  be  replicated  anywhere  in  the 
world. 


STORYLINE 

In  almost  every  organization,  the 
information  from  which  all  business 
decisions  spring  resembles  less  an 
orderly  strand  of  genetic  material 
than  a  chaotic,  unsolved  jigsaw 
puzzle.  The  pieces  are  composed  of 
different  compounds,  too:  num¬ 
bers,  facts,  hunches,  goals,  pro¬ 
jections,  dreams,  reports,  gossip, 
fanciful  speculation _ To  a  technol¬ 

ogist,  perhaps,  the  percentage  of 
business  information  that  is  safely, 
rationally  computerized  Is  frighten¬ 
ingly  small.  Instead,  the  stuff  from 
which  strategies  are  built  floats 
more  or  less  freely  through  the 
corporate  air  and  waits  for  a  leader 
to  recognize  In  it  a  promising 
pattern  and  assemble  it  into  a  plan 
of  action.... 
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Give  us  a  heaping  order  of 
anecdotes  and  a  side  of  reports 

Information  consists  not  only 
of  solid,  tangible  facts  on 
production  runs,  inventories 
and  sales.  Intuition,  preju¬ 
dice  and  hearsay  figure  into 
business  decisions  and  are, 
in  a  real  sense,  business  informa¬ 
tion,  too. 

“Some  of  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
formation  I  get  from  people  is 
anecdotal,”  said  James  Mead,  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  of  Capital  Blue 
Cross,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Anec¬ 
dotes — about  a  hospital’s  billing 
practices,  for  instance — “give  me  a 
feeling  for  trends,”  he  said.  “Then 
I  use  reports  to  confirm  this 
against  reality.” 

Data  by  itself  doesn’t  actu¬ 
ally  inform,  according  to  a 
number  of  experts  who 
are  now  taking  an  ana¬ 
lytic  look  at  the  varied 
mosaic  of  inputs  that 
constitute  business  in¬ 
formation.  Rather,  infor¬ 
mation  is  news  or  facts 
imbued  with  meaning. 
For  top  corporate  exec¬ 
utives,  business  informa¬ 
tion  is  generally  collected 
and  summarized  by  others. 
In  fact,  studies  show  that 
managers  get  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  information  they  use  to 
make  decisions  from  people — 
through  meetings,  gossip,  tele¬ 
phone  conversations,  impromptu 
discussions  with  subordinates  or 
peers — and  not  from  printed  re¬ 
ports  or  data-rich  information  sys¬ 
tems. 

Very  little  of  the  information  that 
flows  through  organizations  is  com¬ 
puterized — by  some  estimates  as 
little  as  10  percent.  Computerized 
information  is  old  news  by  the 
time  managers  see  it  because  they 
have  already  heard  it  in  summary 
form,  according  to  Sharon  McKin¬ 
non,  associate  professor  and  coordi¬ 
nator  in  accounting  at  Northeastern 
University  in  Boston  and  co-author 
of  The  Information  Mosaic,  a  1992 
book  about  how  managers  obtain 
the  information  they  use. 


Snowshoes  in  Tampa, 
sunscreen  in  Nome 

According  to  Peter  Drucker, 
professor  of  social  sciences 
and  management  at  the 
Claremont  (Calif.)  Graduate 
School  management  center 
that  bears  his  name,  execu¬ 
tives  are  data-literate  but  informa¬ 
tion-illiterate.  Drucker  believes 
that  executives  may  be  getting  in¬ 
formation  they  don’t  really  need 
and  not  getting  information  they 
do  need.  In  recent  speeches  and 
articles,  he  has  chastised  man¬ 
agers  for  not  knowing  what  infor¬ 
mation  they  need  to  do  their  jobs, 
when  they  need  it  and  in  what 
form. 

To  illustrate  the  seductive  dan¬ 
gers  of  information-illiteracy, 
Drucker  cites  the  example  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  which  lost 
chunks  of  their  market  share  to 
specialty  retailers  and  mail-order 
catalog  companies.  During  the 
1970s  and  ’80s,  the  department 
stores  collected  an  abundance  of 
data  about  their  customers.  How¬ 
ever,  store  managers  failed  to  drill 
deeply  into  the  data  to  unearth 
new  demographic  trends  about 
who  their  customers  were  and, 
more  importantly,  weren’t.  Stores 
thus  failed  to  capture  much  of  the 
new  market  for  young,  affluent 
families  in  the  1980s. 

I’m  sorry,  we  can’t  answer  that. 
And  even  if  we  could,  no  one 
would  know  where  to  find  us 
anyway. 

For  information  to  be  of 
value,  it  must  be  captured, 
prioritized,  analyzed  and  un¬ 
derstood.  At  any  point  in 
the  continuum,  its  value  can  be 
subverted.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
cautionary  examples  of  what  “or¬ 
ganization”  itself  can  do  to  subvert 
information. 

Laurence  Prusak,  a  principal 
with  the  Ernst  &  Young  Center 
for  Information  Technology  and 
Strategy  in  Boston,  tells  a  story 
about  a  global  company  with  103 
general  ledgers.  To  get  information 
about  marketing  costs,  Prusak 


says,  executives  must  ask  103 
managers  to  extract  the  figures 
from  their  respective  systems, 
then  consolidate  them. 

At  another  corporation,  top  man¬ 
agers  were  interested  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  consolidated  training  costs 
but  dropped  their  inquiry  when 
they  realized  that  getting  the  an¬ 
swer  would  be  both  difficult  and 
expensive.  What  they  did  not 
know  was  that  a  manager  lower  in 
the  hierarchy  had  already  done  the 
job.  Many  companies’  managers 
have  no  idea  whom  to  call,  within 
their  own  organizations,  to  get  an 
answer  to  a  question.  So  while  it’s 
a  fine  thing  to  possess  organiza¬ 
tional  knowledge,  it’s  a  far  better 
thing  to  possess  an  up-to-date 
knowledge  inventory  and  a  map  of 
where  each  slice  resides. 

Even  organizations  renowned  for 
quality  can  lag  when  it  comes  to 
managing  information:  In  an  Ernst 
&  Young  survey  of  winners  of  the 
Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality 
Award,  most  of  the  companies 
confessed  that  they  do  not  ade¬ 
quately  manage  their  information 
about  quality  processes. 

1  I  Caught  in  the  number  crunch 

Larry  Dejarnett,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  the  infor- 
mation  technology  practice 
■  at  A.T.  Kearney,  a  Chicago- 
I  based  management-consul- 
I  I  tant  firm,  points  out  that 
V /  top  managers  of  diversified 
conglomerates  in  the  1970s  often 
managed  their  portfoilios  of  busi¬ 
nesses  strictly  by  the  numbers. 
“Sometimes  they  looked  at  the 
numbers  and  missed  the  trouble 
they  were  facing.  They  saw  only 
what  they  wanted  to  see  in  the 
data.” 

0  Please  define  the  term  “net 
premium”  and  use  it  in  17 
sentences... 

n  Organizations  must  grapple 
with  inconsistent  business 
information.  For  example, 
corporate  units  or  depart¬ 
ments  may  approach  their 
business  in  diverse  ways  and,  con- 


so 
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CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard¬ 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and  Hitachi. 
All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on 
CA90s. 

The  architecture  that  can 
set  you  free. 


(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


sequently,  may  define  like  data  dif¬ 
ferently.  “Organizations  often  don’t 
have  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  differences  they  live  with,” 
said  Stuart  Madnick,  John  Norris 
Maguire  professor  of  information 
technology  as  well  as  the  leaders 
for  manufacturing  professor  of 
management  science  at  MIT  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Madnick  notes 
that  at  one  U.S.  insurance  compa¬ 
ny  (which  he  wouldn’t  name),  net 
premium  is  the  standard  business 
measure — and  yet  the  company 
has  17  different  definitions  for  net 
premium,  each  equally  valid. 

The  barons  refuse  to  play  ball! 

To  some  degree,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  data  is  a  political  is¬ 
sue  within  companies.  Poli¬ 
tics  colors  the  information 
top  executives  use  and  can 
determine  what  information 
they  get  to  see.  In  organiza¬ 
tions  where  executives’  roles  are 
defined  by  the  information  they 
control,  there  is  little  reason  to 
share  what  they  know,  argues 
Thomas  Davenport,  a  partner  and 
director  of  research  at  the  Ernst 
&  Young  Center  for  Information 
Technology  and  Strategy. 

Davenport,  along  with  fellow 
Ernst  &  Young  consultant  Prusak 
and  Harvard  University  Professor 
of  Business  Administration  Robert 
Eccles,  studied  the  flow  of  busi¬ 
ness  information  at  more  than  two 
dozen  companies  and  published 
their  findings  in  a  1992  article  in 
the  Sloan  Management  Review. 

“We  found,  first,  that  politics  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  information  and,  secondly, 
that  companies  were  not  address¬ 
ing  the  political  issues,”  said  Dav¬ 
enport. 

The  authors  found  that  in  many 
large  companies,  strong  managers 
at  the  helm  of  autonomous  busi¬ 
ness  units  act  as  the  information 
barons  of  their  respective  fief- 
doms.  They  determine  what  infor¬ 
mation  their  units  collect,  how  to 
interpret  it  and  in  what  format  it 
will  be  presented  to  the  CEO.  But 
this  “ownership”  of  information 


undercuts  the  ability  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations’  top  officers  to  make  in¬ 
formed  decisions.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  key  business  measures 
are  not  collected  and  analyzed. 

And  feuds  among  barons  sabotage 
information  sharing. 

But  we’re  working  on  ways  to 
make  them  play  ball... 

Some  companies  are  grap¬ 
pling  with  information  poli¬ 
tics  by  creating  collaborative 
rather  than  competitive  orga¬ 
nizational  arrangements.  In 
the  case  of  London-based 
British  Petroleum  Co.,  three  of  the 
company’s  six  managing  directors 
head  up  primary  business  concerns 
(chemicals,  refineries  and  explo¬ 
ration);  the  other  three  oversee 
geographical  regions  (Europe,  the 
United  States  and  Asia),  with  over¬ 
lapping  responsibility  for  all  three 
business  concerns  within  their  re¬ 
gions.  Simply  to  do  their  jobs,  the 
directors  are  forced  to 
share  information  with 
each  other  (and  with 
the  CEO). 

Politics  at  the 
world’s  third-largest 
oil  company  has 
caused  turbulence, 
however.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  high-level  BP  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  outside 
directors  ousted 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Robert  Horton  (his 
dual  title  has  been 
split  between  two  suc¬ 
cessors).  One  reason 
for  Horton’s  downfall 
was  reportedly  resis¬ 
tance  within  the  com¬ 
pany  to  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  teamwork, 
de-layering  and  em¬ 
powerment.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  BP’s  current 
managers  continue  to 
encourage  the  sharing 
of  business  informa¬ 
tion.  Mike  Collett, 

BP’s  head  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  re¬ 
ports  that  he  is  focus¬ 


ing  his  department’s  efforts  on  im¬ 
plementing  technologies  that  foster 
“person-to-person  communications, 
such  as  electronic  mail  and  video- 
conferencing.” 

Echoing  the  warnings  of  Daven¬ 
port  and  Prusak  about  misapplied 
technology,  Collett  notes  that  link¬ 
ing  people  directly  to  information 
sources  such  as  databases,  or  link¬ 
ing  information  sources  together, 
risks  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Employees  first  must  learn 
how  to  share  information  before 
open  access  to  information  is 
thrust  upon  them. 

“We’re  moving  from  feudalism 
to  federalism,”  Collett  said,  “and 
that  can’t  be  done  from  the  top 
down.  It’s  driven  from  the  bottom 
up,  driven  by  the  market.  There  is 
some  tension  over  the  sharing  of 
information — the  cultural  issues 
are  as  big  as  the  technical  is¬ 
sues — but  it  seems  to  be  work¬ 
ing.”  Collett  said  that  BP  business 
units  are  now  trading  information 
about  processes  and  practices. 

0  Agreeing  to  agree  about 
what’s  important 

At  Lord  Corp.,  a  privately 
held  manufacturer  of  bonded 
rubber  products,  based  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  a  multifunctional 
I  task  force  has  been  trying 
\J  since  last  August  to  define 
the  information  relevant  to  the 
company’s  business.  The  task 
force,  which  is  made  up  of  high- 
level  managers,  has  grappled  with 
such  questions  as  what  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  what  constitutes  a  sale, 
what  financial  or  human-resource 
measures  should  the  company 
track,  and  what  are  the  company’s 
critical  success  factors? 

William  Ludwig,  Lord’s  vice 
president  of  quality  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  says  the  company 
will  try  to  make  decisions  about 
investments  (in  human  resources 
or  information  systems,  for  exam¬ 
ple)  based  upon  critical  success 
factors,  which  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  throughout  the  company  in 
the  hope  of  stemming  political 
tussles. 
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MORE 

THAN  MEETS 

THE  EYESHADE 


Executives  at  a  CIO  retreat 
debate  the  hows  and  whys  of 
measuring  the  return  on 
investment  from  technology 


ACK  AROUND  THE  TURN  OF  THE 
century,  Western  Union  declined  to 
purchase  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s 
patent  for  the  telephone.  The  tele¬ 
graph  company’s  executives  couldn’t 
understand  the  attraction  of  the  new 
invention.  They  had  never  considered 
holding  conversations  with  people  in 
other  buildings  before,  and  they  couldn’t 
imagine  why  anyone  would  want  to  do  so. 

Today’s  executives  still  find  it  difficult  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  benefit  of  a  new  information  technolo¬ 
gy  investment,  and  the  cost  of  failure  can  still 
be  high.  Many  of  the  reasons  for  this  difficulty, 
and  some  solutions,  emerged  at  CIO’s  first  ex¬ 
ecutive  retreat  on  ROIT  (return  on  investment 
from  technology),  held  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jan.  24- 
26,  1993. 

Sessions  ranged  from  stand-up  presentations 
by  IS  executives  to  an  informal  panel  discussion 


1993.  PREPARED  BY  THE  STAFF  OF  CIO  PUBLISHING  INC. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  ROIT: 

( from  top  to  bottom)  JIM  GRANT 
(left),  of  C.  J.  James,  and  FRANK  WAPOLE 
ofARDIS,  listen  intently  during  the  general  ses¬ 
sion;  America  West’s  TOM  SMITH  (right)  and  Ascom 
Timeplex's  LYNN  WILSON  carry  on  a  lively  discussion 
over  dinner;  TOM  CAIN  (right)  of  Distribution  Architects 
International,  makes  a  point  to  Computer  Associates’ 
CHARLES  WANG  during  a  break;  Alexander  and  Alexan¬ 
der  Services’  JOHN  REECE  (left)  and  Perrier’s  ROWAN 
SNYDER  review  the  topics  of  the  day. 
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system  for  its  British  retail  bro¬ 
kerage  business,  it  tested  many  dif¬ 
ferent  scenarios,  including  specific 
financial  variables,  using  a  wide  range 
of  assumptions  to  anticipate  the  costs 
and  benefits. 

Teamwork  between  IS  and  end 
users  can  also  help  systems  devel¬ 
opers  identify  ROIT.  Ralph  Szygen- 
da,  the  CIO  of  Texas  Instruments 
(one  of  the  six  companies  profiled 
in  CIO’s  January  1993  ROIT  issue) 
used  this  technique  in  building  TI’s 
worldwide  electronic-purchasing  sys¬ 
tem.  Szygenda’s  IS  organization 
worked  with  a  team  of  procurement 
mangers  to  determine  ROIT  mea¬ 
surements.  Together,  they  found  that 
even  a  1  percent  reduction  in  TI’s 
materials  costs,  which  ate  up  50  per¬ 
cent  of  its  $6  billion  annual  rev¬ 
enues,  would  result  in  a  $30  million 
savings. 

What  do  you  do  when  numbers 
aren’t  available?  Try  scenario  anal¬ 
ysis,  Clemons  suggested.  Break  down 


COUNTERCLOCKWISE  FROM  ABOVE: 

CIO  profilee  CHARLES  BROSHOUS,  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority. 

CEO  panelists  (l.  to  r.)  PHILIPPE  KAHN,  Bor¬ 
land  International;  PHIL  WHITE,  Informix  Soft¬ 
ware;  JOHN  WHITE,  Texas  Instruments; 

FRANK  WAPOLE,  ARDIS;  CHARLES  WANG, 

Computer  Associates;  MICHAEL  MCCOLLOUGH, 
BoozAllen  &  Hamilton,  BILL  O’CONNOR, 
Ascom  Timeplex. 

An  afternoon  workgroup  examines  its  case 
study. 

MIKE  COUGHLIN,  Lever  Brothers;  JOHN 
WHITE,  Texas  Instruments. 


among  CEOs.  Case  studies  were  dis¬ 
sected  in  small  break-out  groups  and 
then  reexamined  in  a  general  ses¬ 
sion.  And  retreat  participants  left  with 
the  knowledge  that  there’s  more  to 
ROIT  than  meets  the  eyeshade.  ROIT 
includes 

■  not  just  finding  better  ways  to 
calculate  the  potential  ROI  of  an  IT 
investment,  but  also  ways  to  evalu¬ 
ate  its  risks. 

■  uncovering  techniques  to  eval¬ 
uate  potential  investments  even  when 
hard  numbers  aren’t  available. 

■  grasping  that  the  most  critical 
part  of  an  ROIT  analysis  may  be 
performing  a  reality  check  on  your 
or  your  boss’s  intuition. 

■  understanding  that  the  great¬ 
est  ROIT  is  achieved  when  tech¬ 
nology  exploits  radically  chang¬ 
ing  business  conditions;  and 

■  realizing  that  the  poorest 
ROIT  can  result  from  applying 
technology  to  the  wrong  business 
problem. 

How  do  you  evaluate  the  risks 
and  benefits  of  a  new,  strategic  sys¬ 
tem?  Begin  by  considering  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  risk  involved  in  ma¬ 
jor  IT  investments,  according  to  Eric 
Clemons,  associate  professor  of  de¬ 
cision  sciences  and  management  at 
the  Wharton  School  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 

Some  risks  revolve  around  money 
and  technology:  The  project  may  be 
too  costly,  the  technology  won’t  work 


Teamwork  between  IS 


and  end  users  can  also  help 
systems  developers  identify 
ROIT. 


as  expected,  or  the  scope  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  exceeds  the  company’s  skills,  ex¬ 
pertise,  and  technical  capabilities.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  business  risks:  The  completed 
system  may  be  unsuccessful  because 
it  is  not  what  the  user  wants,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  business  has  changed  in 
ways  that  render  the  system  useless. 
Or  the  system  may  be  so  successful 
that  it  changes  the  business  envi¬ 


ronment  and  renders  cost  and  bene¬ 
fit  assumptions  obsolete. 


Clemons  provided  several 
proven  techniques  for  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  risks  and  benefits 
of  a  potential  IT  investment. 
Companies  can  roll  out  the 
investment  in  stages,  exam¬ 
ining  the  costs  and  benefits  at  each 
stage  before  committing  to  full  im¬ 
plementation,  as  health-care  prod¬ 
ucts  company  McKesson  Corp.  did 
when  it  set  up  its  celebrated  elec¬ 
tronic  order-entry  system.  When  Bar¬ 
clays  de  Zoete  Wedde  launched  an 
automatic  order-entry 
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the  problem  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  select  the  path  that  offers 
the  greatest  possible  return  and  the 
smallest  possible  downside,  compared 
to  doing  nothing  at  all.  Merrill  Lynch 
executives  broke  a  14-month  stale¬ 
mate  over  whether  to  sell  a  finan¬ 
cial-analysis  system  to  their  com¬ 
petitors  by  constructing  scenarios  and 
ranking  the  outcomes. 

Still,  as  the  CEO  panel  made 
clear,  the  risks  and  returns 
of  an  IT  investment  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  foresee.  Michael  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  the  senior  chairman 
of  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  said 
that  upgrading  an  accounting  system 
almost  cost  him  his  job,  because  the 
upgrade  brought  unexpected  changes 
to  the  way  his  organization  conduct¬ 
ed  its  business.  John  W.  White,  the 
president  of  Texas  Instruments’  In¬ 
formation  Technology  Group,  observed 
that  while  TI  expected  the  main  ben¬ 
efits  of  its  network  for  worldwide 


BOB  EVANS  (far  left),  of  Corestates  Financial, 
and  DON  LASHER  (center),  of  USAA,  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  workgroup  on  assessing  ROIT. 


real  benefits  if  we  pay  attention  to 
the  opportunities  in  the  firm.” 

How  do  executives  develop  that 
ability?  The  answer  is  the  same  as 
the  punch  line  to  that  old  joke  about 
how  to  get  to  Carnegie  Hall — prac¬ 
tice,  practice.  Retreat  attendees  had 
a  chance  to  practice  by  examining 
case  studies  of  two  companies  which 


made  major  investments  in  IT. 

Hal  Rosenbluth,  the  head  of  Rosen- 
bluth  Travel  in  Philadelphia,  is  one 
executive  who  saw  a  business  op¬ 
portunity  and  used  technology  to  seize 
it.  When  he  took  over  the  family 
travel  agency  in  1980,  Rosenbluth 
Travel  had  $40  million  in  bookings 
annually;  by  1990  that  figure  had 
reached  $1  billion. 

Rosenbluth  understood  the  frus¬ 
trations  of  business  travelers,  who 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  explosion 
in  air  fares  and  routes  that  followed 
deregulation.  Recognizing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  concentrated  on  innova¬ 
tive  ways  to  ensure  that  customers 
got  the  lowest  fares.  In  1983  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  way  to  list  flights  by  fare 
instead  of  by  time  of  departure,  en¬ 
abling  agents  to  quickly  find  the  cheap¬ 
est  rate.  Once  he  confirmed  that  this 
would  attract  business  accounts,  he 
invested  heavily  in  IT  to  automate 
the  process.  By  1985  the  company’s 
air  bookings  had  reached  $300  mil¬ 
lion. 

Rosenbluth  followed  this  success 
by  stepping  up  his  technology  in¬ 
vestments  in  order  to  provide  even 
better  service  and  lower  fares.  He 
created  a  database  to  track  his  cus¬ 
tomers’  travel  patterns  and  used  it 
to  negotiate  better  rates  for 
business  clients,  to  provide 
reservation  clerks  with  da¬ 
ta  about  client  preferences 
and  to  ensure  completeness 
and  accuracy.  Other  large 
travel  agencies  have  adopt¬ 
ed  some  of  Rosenbluth’s  in¬ 
novations,  but  the  high 
booking  volumes  Rosen¬ 
bluth  Travel  achieved  has 
enabled  it  to  sustain  its  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  competition. 

Rosenbluth  Travel  did  nothing  that 
other  agencies  couldn’t  have  done 
first,  participants  observed.  But  Hal 
Rosenbluth  understood  that  a  dis¬ 
continuity  such  as  deregulation  pro¬ 
vides  opportunities;  he  was  close 
enough  to  his  customers  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  needs,  and  he  grasped  that 
IT  was  required  to  provide  the  flex¬ 
ibility  and  speed  to  exploit  changing 
business  conditions. 

Why  didn’t  big  firms  like  Amer- 


P 

Vompanies  can  roll  out  the 
investment  in  stages,  examin¬ 
ing  the  costs  and  benefits  at 
each  stage  before  committing 
to  full  implementation. 


manufacturing  planning  would  come 
from  reduced  manufacturing  costs,  in 
fact,  they  came  from  increased  sales. 
Evaluating  technology  investments  is 
no  different  from  any  other  business 
investment  decision:  “When  you  can, 
you  manage  by  fact  and  analysis.  But 
fundamentally,  it’s  a  subjective  deci¬ 
sion,”  said  White. 

“How  then,  do  we  build  an  intu¬ 
ition  that  is  not  just  acceptable 
[to  yourself  and  others],  but  cor¬ 
rect?”  asked  Clemons.  What  are 
“the  guidelines  for  increasing  the 
odds”  that  your  intuition  is  right? 

The  answer  that  emerged  was 
to  develop  the  ability  to  spot  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  and  remain  clear 
and  focused  on  the  fundamental  busi¬ 
ness  issues  confronting  the  compa¬ 
ny.  “It’s  easy  to  get  discouraged  by 
our  inability  to  figure  out  the  full 
value  of  an  investment  in  advance,” 
Clemons  said.  “But  we  can  achieve 
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ican  Express  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  first?  Large  companies 
take  longer  to  make  decisions, 
participants  suggested.  But  the 
real  reason  was  probably  that 
successful  companies  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  break  from  the  prac¬ 
tices  that  made  them  successful 
in  the  past,  even  when  the 
business  environment  has 
changed. 

Companies  may  also  lose  sight  of 
the  critical  business  before  them,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  case  study  of 
a  major  European  bank  which  in¬ 
vested  approximately  $750  million 
in  a  new  IT  infrastructure.  Partici¬ 
pants  observed  that  the  bank  vio¬ 
lated  many  of  the  guidelines  for  min¬ 
imizing  risk  and  ensuring  success. 


BILL  O’CONNOR,  ofAscom  Timeplex,  and 
TOM  CAIN,  of  Distribution  Architects  Interna¬ 
tional,  chat  following  a  breakout  session. 


The  bank’s  executives  hoped  the  new 
system  would  enable  the  company 
to  overcome  inefficiencies  while  pro¬ 
viding  employees  with  better  cus¬ 
tomer  information.  This,  in  turn, 
would  allow  the  bank  to  provide  bet¬ 


ter  service  at  lower  cost  than  the 
competition.  However,  bank  execu¬ 
tives  assumed  the  problem  required 
just  a  technical  fix  and  left  it  to  the 
technologists  to  solve.  They  didn’t 
understand  that  the  bank’s  problem 
was  really  cultural  and  organizational 
in  nature. 

Rosenbluth  understood 
that  a  discontinuity  provides 
opportunities . . .  and  he 
grasped  that  IT  was  required 
to  provide  the  flexibility  and 
speed  to  exploit  changing 
business  conditions. 

Without  adequate  guidance,  the 
bank’s  IS  executives  chose  goals  for 
the  system  that  were  safe  and  con¬ 
ventional,  but  inappropriate:  cost  and 
headcount  reduction.  IS  then  gave 
the  job  of  building  the  new  infra¬ 
structure  to  outside  consultants,  who 
chose  to  create  an  entirely  new  in¬ 
frastructure  at  considerable  cost  and 
high  technical  risk.  The  result  was 
an  expensive  system  that  brought 
unexpected  change  to  the  bank’s 
structure,  yet  went  astray  of  the  in¬ 
tended  target.  The  bank’s  new  sys¬ 
tem  may  have  been  intended  to  cre¬ 
ate  competitive  advantage,  but  it  was 
not  designed  to  achieve  it. 

As  poorly  thought  through  as  this 
system  was,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
consider  the  bank  worse  than  its 
competitors,  or  than  most  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses,  Clemons  noted.  Most  busi¬ 
nesses  are  still  a  long  way  from  un¬ 
derstanding  how  to  evaluate  IT 
investments  and  keep  them  aligned 
with  business  goals.  If,  as  many  said, 
evaluating  IT  investments  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  evaluating  other  invest¬ 
ments,  the  search  for  ROIT  is  no 
different  from  the  search  for  the  per¬ 
fect  mix  of  management  skills.  It  is 
a  question  worth  pursuing,  even  if 
there  is  no  single  answer.  Gsa 


Crossing  the  Great  Divide 

CEOs  and  CIOs  who  want  to  know  more  about 
ROIT  must  first  learn  more  about  each  other 

Why  do  CEOs  and  CIOs  fail  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  ROIT?  The  an¬ 
swer,  according  to  the  computer-industry  CEOs  who  spoke  at 
CIO’s  executive  retreat  on  ROIT,  is  that  the  gap  between  IS  and 
business  executives  remains  large  at  many  companies. 

“There’s  a  fundamental  disconnect  between  CEOs  and  CIOs,”  said 
Charles  Wang,  the  chairman  and  CEO  of  Computer  Associates  Inter¬ 
national.  CIOs  don’t  see  themselves  as  CEOs-in-training  and  frequent¬ 
ly  do  not  know  their  industry  well.  Often,  CIOs  may  be  more  loyal  to 
their  profession  than  to  the  company  that  employs  them. 

“CIOs  have  to  help  educate  the  CEOs,  bring  them  in  to  understand 
what  technology  can  do.  And  CEOs  have  to  educate  CIOs  and  bring 
them  in  as  part  of  the  business  process,”  said  Wang. 

Philippe  Kahn,  the  chairman  and  CEO  of  Borland  International,  said 
the  problem  is  that  CEOs  and  CIOs  often  don’t  work  together  as  a 
team.  Without  the  kind  of  trust  one  finds  in  teams,  it’s  hard  for  CIOs 
to  convince  CEOs  of  the  value  of  sharpening  the  company’s  IT  tools 
with  new  investments. 

Nevertheless,  CEOs  are  becoming  “more  and  more  aware  of  the 
[competitive]  threat  of  information  systems  and  the  opportunity  of  in¬ 
formation  systems,”  said  Michael  McCullough,  the  senior  chairman  of 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton.  The  importance  of  technology  to  the  success 
of  firms  like  Federal  Express  has  become  too  obvious  to  ignore.  By 
“making  sure  there  is  a  vision  and  a  strategy  that’s  well  understood,” 
CEOs  can  help  ensure  that  IS,  and  IS  executives,  remain  focused  on 
the  business  needs,  and  bring  a  solid  return  to  their  technology  in¬ 
vestments.  -A.  Alter 
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For  minds  that  cover  a 
lot  of  ground,  we 
present  the  new  IBM 
ThinkPad®  720s. 

Introducing 

ThinkPad  720 

Notebooks  so  graceful, 
their  sleek  design  and 
slim  profile  almost  defy 
their  sheer  might. 

Rocket- fast  IBM 
486SLC2  50/25  MHz 
processors  speed  things 
along,  so  you  work  in  a 
virtually  wait-less  state. 

Everything  about  the  720  and  720C  was 
designed  to  close  the  chasm  between  mind  and 


ThinkPad 

720C 

720 

Processor 

486SLC2  50/25  MHz 

486SLC2  50/25  MHz 

Display 

10.4"  Active  Matrix 
256  Color  @640x480 

9.5"  Monochrome 

64  Grayscale  Screen 

Battery  Life ' 

2.4-48  Hours 

3.8-75  Hours 

PCMCIA  Support 
Release  2.01 

(1) Typelll  or 

(2)  Type  Ms 

(1) Type  III  or 

(2)  Type  lls 

Warranty 

3  Years  (International) 

3  Years  (International) 

tDepending  on  usage  and  configuration. 


machine.  Just  touch  the 
exclusive  TrackPoint™  II 
pointing  device  to  send 
the  cursor  where  you 
want  it  to  go.  The  720C 
has  a  dazzling  10.4" 
color,  active -matrix, 

TFT  display — the  largest 
color  notebook  display 
out  there.  Both  models 
feature  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  PCMCIA  credit- 
card- size  adapters. 
Simply  slide  one  in  to 
connect  via  modem, 

LAN  or  host  network. 
And  every  ThinkPad  comes  with 
“Thank  You’s  from  ThinkPad”— 
a  booklet  packed  with  nearly 
$4,000  in  savings  on  valuable 
pcmcia  cards.  mobile  products  and  services. 

For  more  information  or  an  IBM  author¬ 
ized  dealer  near  you,  call  our  Personal 
Systems  HelpCenter®  at  1  800  772-2227  or 
TDD/ASCII  1  800  426-4238.  In  Canada,  call 
1  800  465-7999.  Now,  choosing  the  ultimate 
notebook  is  hardly  rocket  science. 


•"Thank  You's  from  ThinkPad"  booklets  available  in  U.S.  only.  "Thank  You's 
fromThinkPad"  are  valid  from  5/4/93  through  4/30/94.  IBM, ThinkPad  and 
HelpCenter  are  registered  trademarks  and  TrackPoint  is  a  trademark  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©1993  IBM  Corp. 
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A  Don’t  blink  or  you’ll  miss 
something  good 

Business  information  is  a 
moving  target.  “There  is 
a  constant  evolution  in 
the  kind  of  information  I 
look  at,”  said  Capital 
u  Blue  Cross’s  Mead. 

While  Mead  (in  common  with 
CEOs  everywhere)  remains  keen 
for  data  on  sales,  profits  and  pro¬ 
ductivity,  changes  in  his  business 
environment  have  forced  him  to 
pay  more  attention  to  health-care 
costs  and  the  emerging  twists  and 
turns  of  managed  care. 

Mead’s  perceptions  are  echoed 
by  fellow  Bluesman  Rogers  K. 
Coleman,  CEO  of  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Texas,  based  in 
Richardson.  “Most  of  our  business 
information  comes  from  the  36 
million  claims  we  process  each 
year,”  said  Coleman.  “I  take  a 
good  close  look  at  costs.  But 
we’re  also  beginning  to  look  at 
customer  satisfaction.  We’ve  al¬ 
ways  had  this  information,  but 
changes  in  technology  afford  us 
greater  use  of  the  information  we 
have.” 

A  system  that  reinvents 
j  \  itself  each  day  in  the  image 
of  the  business 

Imagine  an  information 
system  that  captures  and 
stores  a  snapshot  of  the 
corporation’s  complex 
business  day  and  evolves 
and  learns  as  the  organization 
does.  That  is  the  goal  of  a  systems 
project  underway  at  Kash  n’  Karry 
Food  Stores  Inc.,  a  Tampa,  Fla.- 
based  retail  grocery  chain.  The 
company  intends  to  replace  outdat¬ 
ed  mainframe-based  business  appli¬ 
cations  with  a  flexible,  Unix-pow¬ 
ered  object-oriented  system  by 
1996. 

How  will  it  work?  Basically,  ex¬ 
plained  Dennis  Read,  an  informa¬ 
tion  engineer  at  Kash  n’  Karry, 
the  new  object-based  system  will 
be  structured  around  “business 
events  or  transactions  as  a  busi¬ 
nessperson  would  perceive  them.” 

An  example  of  such  an  event 


might  be  the  decision  of  a  buyer 
for  Kash  n’  Karry  to  order  a  par¬ 
ticular  volume  of  a  product  at  a 
specified  price  on  a  given  date. 
Every  such  decision  is  linked  to 
other  decisions  and,  within  a  115- 
store  chain,  requires  complex  com¬ 
munications:  Buying  the  one  prod¬ 
uct  has  consequences  for  the 
amount  of  shelf  space  available  for 
competing  products.  And  if,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  supplier’s  scheduled  price 
increase  doesn’t  materialize  as  an¬ 
ticipated,  the  buyer  will  need  to 
revisit  the  original  ordering  deci¬ 
sion  to  assess  the  effect  of  the 
change  in  projected  price. 

Kash  n’  Karry’s  new  system  al¬ 
lows  the  buyer  to  review  a  “snap¬ 
shot”  of  the  business  as  it  existed 
on  the  day  of  the  decision,  as  well 
as  business  perceptions  that  guid¬ 
ed  that  decision.  “If  you’re  buying 
a  house  with  the  understanding 
that  you’re  getting  a  certain  mort¬ 
gage  interest  rate,  and  then  that 
rate  changes,  you’ll  need  to  re¬ 
view  in  your  mind  all  the  deci¬ 
sions  you  made  based  upon  the 
original,  incorrect  information,” 
Read  said.  “That’s  what  our  sys¬ 
tem  does.  The  buyer  can  review 
his  or  her  original  perceptions  and 
make  retroactive  corrections.” 

The  system  is  structured  to 
match  the  business,  not  the  orga¬ 
nization,  Read  said;  if  the  business 
changes,  the  system  can  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  fit  new  needs.  Further 
down  the  road,  Kash  n’  Karry 
would  like  to  explore  how  to  inte¬ 
grate  neural-networking  technology 
into  the  still-evolving  system,  “to 
let  it  learn  and  adapt  on  its  own,” 
he  said.  “We’re  moving  toward  a 
rule-based  way  of  thinking.” 


/ 


Counting  heads  and  every¬ 
thing  that’s  inside  them 

Skandia  Group,  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  based  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  is 
in  pursuit  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  measures  that  take 
into  account  the  compa¬ 


ny’s  human  and  intellectual  as¬ 
sets,  not  just  its  financial  perfor¬ 
mance.  “We’re  becoming  what 
you  call  in  the  United  States  a 
‘virtual  corporation,’  ”  said  Leif 
Edvinsson,  Skandia’s  director  of 
intellectual  capital.  “We’re  looking 
at  customer  capital,  human  capital 
[the  knowledge  employees  pos¬ 
sess]  and  structural  capital,  such 
as  information-technology  invest¬ 
ments.  These  [measures]  help  us 
to  refine  our  views  about  costs 
and  investments  in  each  of  these 
areas.  The  CEO  likes  it — the 
[metrics]  provide  new  insights. 
And  they  are  used  to  organize 
the  focus  of  other  managers  in 
the  company.” 

Same  as  it  ever  was 

j  |  I  Northeastern’s  McKinnon 
notes  that  the  kinds  of 
reports  functional  man¬ 
agers  use  haven’t 
changed  in  40  years.  And 
Ernst  &  Young’s  Daven¬ 
port  observes  that  while 
a  few  executives  may  add  grist 
about  customer  satisfaction,  pro¬ 
cesses  or  quality  to  their  already 
sizable  piles  of  information,  most 
do  not. 

_  Learning  to  live  with 
y|  f  the  fuzzy  truth 

In  the  few  companies 
probing  the  effectiveness 
of  their  business  infor¬ 
mation,  managers  will 
have  to  learn  to  deal 
with  inexactitude  and 
ambiguity,  according  to  A.T.  Kear¬ 
ney's  Dejarnett.  Thus,  if  termi¬ 
nology  differs  among  business 
units  (what  is  net  premium?  what 
is  a  sale?),  then  let  it  differ;  the 
variations  probably  reflect  the  het¬ 
erogeneous  terms  of  customers. 
The  world  isn’t  perfect,  informa¬ 
tion  isn’t  perfect,  all  systems  leak, 
and  organizational  politics  can 
send  everything  into  a  tizzy. 

Wise  executives  will  learn  how 
to  live  with  disorder.  [cm 
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THE  MOST  SOPHISTICATED 
DATA  PROCESSING  CENTERS 

ANYWHERE 

Approximately  100,000  sq.  ft.  in  Hopewell  Township,  New  Jersey 

(Princeton  area) 


3  separate  raised  floor  areas  on 
2  levels.  Upper  has  2  units;  one 
of  24,000  s.f.  and  one  10,000  s.f. 
Lower  has  one  of  16,000  s.f. 
Operational  flexibility  for  hot 
and  cold  sites 

4  Exide  450  kva,  UPS  modules 

4  Atlantic  Detroit  diesel  1040  kw 
generators 

7  pillar  415  hz.  motor  generators 
4  Liebert  main  frame  power  units 
4  Carrier  200  ton  chillers 
2000  s.f.  tape  library,  equipped 
with  rolling  racks 
Advanced  fire  alarm  system 
featuring  activating  water  or 
Halon  fire  suppression  capability 
Redundant  electrical  feeder  lines 


For  further  information, 
contact  exclusive  leasing  agent 

&£££& 

A  ROCKEFELLER  GROUPCOMPANY 

Robert  Bundy,  Senior  Director 

Peter  Hennessy 

1166  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

212-841-7524 

FAX  212-841-7867 


Building 

Features: 

This  extraordinary  facility 
would  cost  more  than  $20 
million  to  replicate.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  ready  user 
has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  infrastructure  in  this 
newly  available  state-of- 
the-art  facility. 

Located  in  a  pleasant 
campus-like  setting,  it  is 
a  self-contained  hardened 
facility,  completely  revital¬ 
ized  within  the  last  several 
years. 

The  security  of  the  facility 
is  another  of  its  advan¬ 
tages.  In  addition  to  a 
patrolled  campus  com¬ 
plex,  security  is  height¬ 
ened  by  video  cameras, 
motion  detection  systems 
and  a  card  key  entrance. 

Occupancy  can  be  imme¬ 
diate,  and  tenancy  is 
aided  by  furniture  and  fix¬ 
tures  in  place  throughout 
the  building,  including  a 
satellite  dish  on  the  roof. 

A  prospective  tenant  is 
assured  of  strong  financial 
ownership  from  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  recog¬ 
nized  corporations,  which 
currently  occupies  and 
maintains  the  remainder 
of  the  office  campus. 

Location: 

Hopewell  Township  is 
immediately  adjacent  to 
Princeton,  NJ,  in  one  of  the 
most  desirable  areas  on  the 
East  Coast.  It  is  about  midway 
(1  hour)  between  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia, 
assuring  the  occupant  of 
drawing  from  a  very  large, 
diverse  and  well-trained 
labor  force. 


Just-in-time  training  transforms  the 
work  site  into  a  classroom,  giving 
employees  as  much  coaching  as  they 
need,  when  they  need  it 

BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


OST  I . S .  PROFESSIONALS  have  heard  of  “just-in-time”  in¬ 
ventory,  JIT  for  short.  For  manufacturers,  distributors  and  retailers,  it 
means  product  arrives  just  in  time  to  fill  orders  or  meet  demand.  Now 
there’s  a  new  partner  for  the  JIT  prefix — training. 

More  broadly  applicable  than  its  inventory  cousin,  JIT  training  is  computer- 
based  training  (CBT),  coaching  and  performance  support  delivered  where  and 

when  it’s  needed  most — at  the  work  site  and  on  the  job. 
Its  advantages  are  broad  as  well.  Workers  spend  less  time 
away  from  their  jobs  and  display  greater  retention.  Course 
content  is  more  modular,  consistent  and  unbiased.  Appli¬ 
cation  rollouts  go  faster,  and  managers  gain  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  in  workforce  and  job-task  deployment.  And  while  JIT 
training  costs  more  to  develop  than  traditional  classroom 
courses,  in  the  long  term  it  can  save  money. 

JIT  training  encompasses  several  types  of  instruction.  At 
its  simplest,  it  delivers  to  the  desktop  online  reference  ma¬ 
terial  that  workers  can  access  as  needed.  More  complex 
are  the  full  modular  courses  available  at  the  work  site  on 
networked  personal  computers  or  dedicated  multimedia  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  most  advanced  form  of  JIT  training  is  by  and  large 
still  off  in  the  future.  “What  we’re  headed  for  is  training 
embedded  in  applications  and  customized  for  a  particular 
worker  or  job  type,”  said  Joseph  Wehr,  president  of  train¬ 
ing  services  at  Data  Base  Management  Inc.,  AMS  course- 


ROBERT  DISTEFANO:  The  large  number 
of  workers  affected  by  Vanguard’s  rapid 
system  rollout  made  it  necessary  to  combine 
traditional  and  fIT  training. 
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PHOTO  BY  CHUCK  SAVAGE 


ware  developers  in  Manchester,  Conn.  Take 
the  example  of  insurance-claims  processors 
suddenly  confronted  with  an  unfamiliar  da¬ 
ta  element.  The  online,  integrated  JIT  sup¬ 
port  system  would  help  them  with  that  sin¬ 
gle  requirement  rather  than  subjecting  them 
to  a  full-blown  training  course,  Wehr  ex¬ 
plained. 

Why  should  information  systems  people 
give  a  hoot  about  JIT?  After  all,  IS  has 
rarely  ridden  among  the  training  vanguard 
(see  “No  Train,  No  Gain,”  CIO,  Sept.  15, 
1992).  Unfortunately  for  IS  ostriches,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  chance  of  avoiding  this 
movement,  as  most  JIT  training  is  deliv¬ 
ered  via  networked  PCs  and  multimedia 
systems  that  require  IS  support.  Given  the 
potential  benefits,  it  makes  political  sense 
for  IS  to  aggressively  promote  JIT. 


“We  encounter  two  kinds  of  IS  depart¬ 
ments,”  said  Rex  Allen,  president  of  Allen 
Communication  Inc.,  a  CBT  consultant  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  first  are  obstruction¬ 
ists  who  want  to  maintain  control  and  are 
fearful  of  individualized  training.  “The  sec¬ 
ond  are  those  who  see  this  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spread  their  wings  and  be  seen 
as  a  more  important  part  of  the  business 
strategy.  I’ve  seen  wonderful  partnerships 
happen  between  IS  and  human  resources 
when  they  come  together  to  tell  the  big 
boss  about  these  advantages.” 

JIT’S  ADVANTAGE  over  traditional  in¬ 
structor-led  training  and  CBT  in  the  class¬ 
room  come  from  moving  instruction  to 
the  job  site  and  delivering  it  in  as-needed 
doses.  The  interactive  nature  of  CBT  and 


The  greatest 
advantages  of  JIT 
are  its  online 
“coaching” 
capability  and 
the  increased 
flexibility  it 
affords 
managers  in 
workforce  and 
job-task 
deployment. 
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GORDON  HILLEGAS:  "It’s  valuable  for  training  on  systems  that  rarely  malfunction  and  provide  few  opportunities  for  on-the-job  training. 


A  JIT  PROFILE 

WHAT 

the  immediacy  of  work-site  instruction  can 
boost  retention  rates  significantly.  Training 
industry  figures  claim  students  leave  tra¬ 
ditional  classrooms  retaining  barely  30  per- 

Just-in-time  training  and  performance  support  encompasses 
computer-based  job  instruction  and  online  reference  material 
delivered  at  the  work  site  in  as-needed  doses. 

cent  of  what  they  learned.  With  JIT  in¬ 
struction,  the  retention  rate  can  soar  as 
high  as  85  percent,  according  to  organiza¬ 
tions  experienced  with  this  method. 

WHY 

Job-site  CBT  also  reduces  workers’  down¬ 
time.  “With  traditional  training,  we’re  tak- 

Reluctance  to  absorb  ongoing  instructor  fees 
and  travel  expenses 

ing  the  person  out  of  the  workplace,”  said 
Jack  Compton,  vice  president  of  client  ser¬ 
vices  for  Banc  One  Services  Corp.  in  Colum- 

Need  for  more  rapid  application  rollouts 

bus,  Ohio.  “Our  strategy  now  is  to  deliv¬ 
er  education  to  the  people  performing  their 

Need  for  a  flexible,  redepioyable  staff 

jobs  at  the  workstation.”  Banc  One,  which 

Few  opportunities  for  live,  on-the-job  training 

is  growing  rapidly  via  acquisitions,  saw  JIT 
as  the  answer  to  logistically  difficult  train- 

Reluctance  to  remove  worker  for  classroom  training 

ing  demands.  The  bank  worked  with  IBM’s 
Audio-Visual  Communication  technology  to 

ADVANTAGES 

design  its  first  JIT  system  for  a  new  branch 
office-automation  system. 

Long-run  cost  savings  of  as  much  as  50  percent 
over  traditional  training 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantages  of  JIT 
are  its  online  “coaching”  capability  and  the 
increased  flexibility  it  affords  managers  in 

More  than  50  percent  greater  retention 

workforce  and  job-task  deployment.  For  the 
U.S.  Air  Force’s  Air  Combat  Command  (ACC), 

Trainees  up  to  speed  in  half  the  time 

the  combination  of  shrinking  maintenance 

Less  time  spent  away  from  workplace 

crews,  high  turnover  rates  and  increasing 
aircraft  reliability  left  fewer  chances  for  in- 

More  flexible  workforce  deployment  and  job-task  assignment 

structor-led  on-the-job  training.  The  solu- 

Self-paced,  modular  Instruction 

tion  was  an  interactive  videodisk  “intelli¬ 
gent  tutoring  system”  installed  at  the  work 

Consistent  delivery  of  course  content  and 
corporate  attitudes 

site — alongside  F15  and  F16  jet  landing 
strips.  The  24-hour  system  emulates  the 
best  features  of  on-the-job  training,  including 

DISADVANTAGES 

teaching  expert  diagnosis  techniques  and 
adapting  coaching  to  individual  student  needs, 

High-level,  long-term  commitment  required  to  reap  payback 

according  to  Capt.  Gordon  Hillegas  of  the 
maintenance  training  branch  of  the  ACC 

Higher  initial  development  costs 

headquarters  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base  in 
Hampton,  Va.  “It’s  especially  valuable  for 

Longer  courseware  development  times 

training  on  systems  that  rarely  malfunction 

Few  packaged  courseware  or  development  tools  available 

and,  as  a  result,  provide  few  opportunities 
for  on-the-job  training,”  he  noted. 

Most  appropriate  for  deskbound  workers 

At  Banc  One  branches,  desk-bound  cus- 

TECHNOLOGIES 

tomer-service  representatives  can  consult 
an  online  reference  coach  for  information 
on  individual  product  lines.  “The  system 

Computer-based  training  courseware  and/or 
expert-system  software 

has  information  on  all  our  products,  so  if 
the  reps  don’t  know  what  some  of  the  check¬ 
ing-account  features  are,  they  can  look  it 

Networked  or  standalone  personal  computers 

up  and  give  the  information  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  right  there,”  said  Jewell  Beatty,  a 

Interactive  videodisk  and/or  multimedia  systems 

bank  implementation  manager  in  the  Banc 

Graphical  user  interfaces 

One  client-services  group.  Although  this 
coaching  is  available  on  an  as-needed  ba¬ 
sis,  it  falls  short  of  pure  JIT  because  it  runs 
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Coverage  in  CIO  of  your  company’s  products,  services  or 
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beside,  rather  than  being  embedded  in,  the 
main  branch  applications.  But  the  bank  is 
working  toward  this  goal,  according  to  Comp¬ 
ton.  “We’re  in  the  process  of  building  a  lot 
of  reference  text  into  the  application  so  an 
individual  doesn’t  have  to  leave  the  appli¬ 
cation  if  they  have  a  question.” 


JIT'S  READY  AVAILABILITY  also  al¬ 
lows  managers  to  rapidly  redeploy  work¬ 
ers  during  crunch  times  or  redirect  their 
efforts  toward  hot  new  products  or  ser¬ 
vices.  Such  flexibility  is  increasingly  strate¬ 
gic  in  competitive  industries,  where  time- 
to-market  pressures  don’t  allow  for  weeks 
of  classroom  retraining. 


NICK  ERICKSEN:^ 

Union  Pacific,  JIT  cut 
by  one-third,  the  time 
needed  to  cover  the  same 
material  in  a  traditional 
classroom  course. 


General  Dynamics  Land  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  an  armored-vehicle  manufacturer  in 
Sterling  Heights,  Mich.,  designed  its  Com¬ 
puter-Distributed  Instruction  system  in  part 
to  ensure  both  worker  and  job-assignment 
flexibility.  The  department  has  had  to  re¬ 
deploy  workers  frequently,  and  in  the  past, 
this  required  engineers  to  work  one-on-one 
with  assemblers  to  get  them  up  to  speed. 
“The  system  has  enough  detail  so  that  the¬ 
oretically  every  one  of  our  assemblers  could 
perform  the  task  at  any  of  our  250  work 
benches,”  said  Manufacturing  Specialist  Matt 
Kroll. 

Because  Land  Systems  manufactures  ar¬ 
mored  vehicles  for  several  customers  be¬ 
sides  Uncle  Sam,  assemblers  might  be  called 
on  to  build  a  single  part  in  any  of  up  to 
15  different  configurations.  “Our  operators 


Asa  rule,  an 
eight-hour  day 
of  instructor- 
led  training  is 
equivalent  to 
just  five  hours 
of  modular  CBT 
courseware. 


are  never  sure  which  configuration  they 
will  be  doing  next,”  Kroll  said.  But  the  net¬ 
worked  JIT  system  is  programmed  to  know 
what’s  coming,  and  it  walks  the  worker 
through  the  steps  peculiar  to  that  configu¬ 
ration. 

Besides  keeping  its  workforce  flexible, 
Land  Systems’  JIT  system  also  monitors 
parts  assembly  via  bar-code  scanning,  alert¬ 
ing  workers  in  real  time  to  mistakes  and 
omissions.  Combined  with  the  efficiencies 
gained  by  flexibility,  this  real-time  coach¬ 
ing  has  paid  off  in  an  88  percent  efficien¬ 
cy  improvement,  a  39  percent  decline  in 
rework  hours  per  unit  and  a  74  percent  dip 
in  defect  rates.  All  this  for  a  $600,000  in¬ 
vestment  in  home-grown  text  and  graphics 
software,  old  IBM  AT-class  personal  com¬ 
puters,  bar-code  scanners  and  a  NetWare 
386-based  local-area  network. 

The  flexibility  of  JIT  training  is 
also  valued  in  the  service  industry.  Mu¬ 
tual-fund  vendors  bank  on  JIT  training 
to  help  them  cope  with  business-volume 
peaks  that  require  rapid  manpower  rede¬ 
ployment.  To  reduce  training  delays,  The 
Vanguard  Group  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  em¬ 
ploys  online  hypertext  to  coach  new  or  re¬ 
deployed  customer-service  reps  in  mutual- 
fund  descriptions,  investment  objectives  and 
historical  performance.  “Reps  who  might 
not  be  as  familiar  with  new  funds  and  in¬ 
vestment  programs  can  drill  down  into  the 
system  for  the  level  of  detail  they  need,” 
said  Robert  DiStefano,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  at  Vanguard. 

Vanguard  has  also  brought  actual  train¬ 
ing  and  skill  testing  to  the  desktop.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  crash  classroom  course  on  the  ba¬ 
sics  of  a  new  back-office  processing  system, 
workers  were  able  to  access  additional  CBT 
skill-building  exercises  and  tests  back  at 
their  desks.  This  combination  of  tradition¬ 
al  and  JIT  training  was  necessary  because 
of  the  large  number  of  workers  (nearly  1,000) 
affected  by  the  rapid  system  rollout.  But 
DiStefano  says  this  training  tandem  will  be 
an  important  ongoing  strategy  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Faster  training  turnaround  is  another  of 
JIT’s  key  advantages,  and  it’s  a  main  mo¬ 
tivating  factor  for  many  firms.  While  it  takes 
longer  to  develop  CBT  courseware  than 
traditional  instructor-led  material,  that  de¬ 
lay  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  rapid 
delivery.  As  a  rule,  an  eight-hour  day  of  in¬ 
structor-led  training  is  equivalent  to  just 
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five  hours  of  modular  CBT  courseware,  ac¬ 
cording  to  course  developers.  The  time  sav¬ 
ings  come  mainly  from  the  fact  that  stu¬ 
dents  may  choose  only  those  modules 
pertinent  to  their  job  function.  At  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  JIT  cut  by  one-third 
the  time  needed  to  cover  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  traditional  classroom  course,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nick  Ericksen,  manager  of  pro¬ 
gram  development  for  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
railroad. 

Banc  One  launched  its  latest  JIT  train¬ 
ing  initiative  to  help  speed  the  rollout  of  a 
strategic  banking  system.  The  size  of  the 
target  audience  (20,000  workers  across  11 
states)  and  the  ambitious  deadline  for  the 
rollout  (24  months)  made  JIT  a  necessity, 
Compton  said.  The  firm  designed  its  CBT 
courseware  and  JIT  reference  support  sys¬ 
tem  with  Phoenix  and  Preference  tools  from 
Legent  Corp.  Post-pilot  analysis  showed  re¬ 
tention  up  40  to  50  percent  over  traditional 
training  methods,  with  errors  down  30  per¬ 
cent  among  the  first  3,000  people  trained. 

SINCE  JIT  TRAINING  is  computer- 
based,  it  shares  some  of  the  basic  ben¬ 
efits  of  classroom  CBT.  These  include 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  need  for  cost¬ 
ly  live  instructors  and  travel  expenses.  It 
also  lets  students  set  their  own  training 
schedules  and  learning  pace. 

More  subtle  benefits  include  greater  con¬ 
sistency  and  control.  By  eliminating  multi¬ 
ple  instructors,  organizations  remove  a  vari¬ 
able  element  and  gain  better  control  over 
the  message.  “It  provides  a  more  consis¬ 
tent  portrayal  of  attitudes  and  values  as 
well  as  skills,”  said  consultant  Allen. 

That  consistency  was  particularly  important 
for  Union  Pacific.  The  railroad  was  trying 
to  make  a  cultural  shift  from  a  regulated, 
slow-moving  company  to  one  that  could 
function  in  a  competitive  market.  The  com¬ 
pany  found  that  the  60  trainers  it  had  hired 
to  instruct  train  crews  in  a  new  freight¬ 
tracking  system  were  not  consistently  con¬ 
veying  either  the  skills  or  the  corporate 
attitude.  By  switching  to  260  CBT  termi¬ 
nals  located  in  locomotive  crew-changing 
stations  across  the  country,  Union  Pacific 
eliminated  the  potential  for  inconsistency. 

CBT,  Allen  noted,  also  helps  guard  against 
race,  age  or  gender  bias  creeping  into  in¬ 
struction,  an  increasingly  sensitive  issue 
these  days. 

Of  course,  JIT  training  has  its  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  limitations.  For  one  thing,  it  re¬ 
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quires  a  bigger  commitment  and  more  de¬ 
velopment  funds  than  traditional  instruc¬ 
tion.  “Training  has  typically  been  done  on 
a  wing-it  basis,”  Allen  said.  JIT  users  “must 
be  far  better  organized  in  how  they  think 
about  training;  they  need  a  more  long-range, 
comprehensive  game  plan.” 

The  reason  is  money.  It  costs  a  lot  to 
develop  custom  CBT  courseware.  There  is 
little  product  available  off  the  shelf,  and 
even  commercial  development  tools  are 
scarce.  Therefore,  it  takes  a  strong,  long¬ 
term  commitment  to  see  an  organization 
through  the  high  up-front  costs  to  the  time 
when  JIT  starts  to  pay  back. 

Fortunately,  once  the  course  is  devel¬ 
oped,  the  costs  of  delivery  decline  dramatically 
as  time  passes.  Banc  One’s  Compton  pre¬ 
dicts  that,  spread  over  five  years,  the  to¬ 
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tal  cost  of  JIT  for  his  company  will  be  40 
to  50  percent  lower  than  that  of  tradition¬ 
al  classroom  instruction. 

Cheaper,  faster  development  technologies, 
such  as  object-oriented  programming,  will 
help  reduce  up-front  expenses  and  make 
JIT  more  accessible  to  the  masses,  Wehr 
expects.  Maturing  wireless  LAN  technolo¬ 
gy  will  also  make  JIT  more  practical  for 
the  non-deskbound  worker.  Then  maybe  we’ll 
see  further  uses  for  the  JIT  prefix:  perhaps 
JIT  networking,  JIT  telecommuting,  JIT  work¬ 
groups,  JIT  downsizing....  [Ho] 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


A  Standard  Response 


The  first  global  quality  ini¬ 
tiative,  from  Japan,  left  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturing  in  its 
dust.  But  while  the  Japanese 
movement  transformed  the 
international  economic  climate,  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  day-to-day  workings  of 
IS  departments  was  far  less  dramatic. 
Now  another  quality  thrust — this  one 
from  Europe — is  gathering  steam  in¬ 
ternationally.  And  CIOs  who  ignore 
it  may  endanger  their  departments’ 
standing  within  their  companies — and 
their  companies’  competitive  position 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  new  movement  is  embodied 
in  ISO  9000,  a  quality  standard  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  International  Standards 
Organization  in  Geneva.  Unlike  the 
Japanese  movement  that 
crystallized  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Honda  Ac¬ 
cord  in  1975,  ISO  9000  does 
not  focus  exclusively  on 
manufacturing  processes. 
Rather,  it  covers  20  func¬ 
tions  within  a  company  that 
affect  the  delivery  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  product  or  service. 
These  functions  include 
training,  purchasing,  in¬ 
spection  and  testing,  after¬ 
sales  service — and  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

Many  people  are  calling 
ISO  9000  the  second  glob¬ 
al  quality  initiative.  The 
standard  originated  in  the 
European  Community’s  plan 
to  become  a  single  market 
on  Jan.  1,  1993.  Member 
nations  wanted  assurances 
that  products  moving  across 
their  borders  would  meet 
certain  quality  standards,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  country  of 
origin.  Although  compliance 
with  ISO  9000  is  purely  vol¬ 
untary,  European  companies 


The  European  quality 
standard  ISO  9000 
directly  addresses 
the  needs  of  IS 
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have  acted  quickly  to  gain  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  that  goes  along 
with  certification.  England  is  currently 
in  the  forefront,  with  20,000  compa¬ 
nies  certified  since  the  standard’s  pub¬ 
lication  in  1987. 

At  the  same  time  that  Europe  was 
turning  to  ISO  9000,  standards  bod¬ 
ies  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  were  considering  revising 
their  own  quality  guidelines.  Cog¬ 
nizant  that  such  efforts  would  prob¬ 
ably  duplicate — without  appreciably 
improving  upon — the  European-in¬ 
spired  standard,  these  bodies  chose 
instead  to  adopt  ISO  9000.  To  date, 
approximately  400  U.S.  companies — 
including  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and 
E.I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. — 
have  registered  as  ISO-compliant,  and 
many  are  beginning  to  demand  that 
their  suppliers  also  become  ISO-cer¬ 
tified.  As  public  awareness  of  the 
standard  grows,  the  number  of  cer¬ 
tified  companies  may  swell  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  overall  ISO  9000  guidelines 
set  forth  three  objectives.  The  first 
is  to  achieve  and  sustain  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  products  or  services  so  as  to 
continually  meet  the  customer’s  stat¬ 
ed  or  implied  needs.  The  second  is 
to  convince  company  management 
that  the  intended  quality  is  being 
achieved  and  sustained.  The  third  is 
to  convince  the  customer. 

Traditionally,  IS  organizations  have 
labored  only  on  the  periphery  of 
the  quality  movement,  frustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  difficulties  of  translating 
the  principles  of  manufacturing  qual¬ 
ity  into  IS  quality.  Yet,  ironically,  IS 
has  greater  need  for  the  discipline 
imposed  by  a  quality  standard  than 
almost  any  other  department.  This  is 
because,  while  IS  executives  have 
done  a  good  job  of  managing  tech¬ 
nology,  generally  they  have  done  a 
poor  job  of  managing  their  organiza- 
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tions.  IS  staff  members  tend  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  creative  aspect  of  their 
profession  rather  than  on  account¬ 
ability.  As  a  result,  the  rest  of  the 
company  tends  to  think  of  IS  as  a 
loose  cannon  that  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  consistent  excellence. 

In  1991,  the  ISO  published  ISO 
9000-3 — guidelines  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ISO  9000  to  the  develop¬ 
ment,  supply  and  maintenance  of  soft¬ 
ware.  By  adopting  9000-3,  IS 
departments  can  achieve  discipline 
and  uniformity  without  sacrificing  cre¬ 
ativity. 

Coming  into  compliance  with  ISO 
9000-3  usually  takes  from  eight  to  14 
months  for  an  autocratic,  single-plat¬ 
form  IS  organization  with  150  to  250 
staff  members.  In  the  process  of  seek¬ 
ing  registration,  an  IS  organization 
may  find  that  it  is  already  in  com¬ 
pliance.  Here’s  what  to  look  for: 

■  Does  the  organization  have  con¬ 
cise  documentation  available  for  pro¬ 
cedures  that  affect  the  quality  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  support  activities? 

■  Are  those  procedures  being  fol¬ 
lowed  consistently  by  competent  peo¬ 
ple  with  appropriate  training? 

■  Is  there  a  document-control  scheme 
to  ensure  that  obsolete  documents 
are  purged  and  current  documenta¬ 
tion  is  available  where  and  when  it 
is  needed? 

■  Are  internal  audits  performed  by 
qualified  assessors,  and  do  they  re¬ 
sult  in  effective  corrective  action  by 
management? 

If  these  conditions  do  not  exist, 
the  organization  will  need  to  go  through 
several  steps  in  order  to  come  into 
compliance  with  ISO  9000-3.  It  must 
first  determine  best  practices  for  all 
procedures — unit  testing,  for  exam¬ 
ple — that  affect  product  quality.  Those 
practices  must  then  be  documented 
and  communicated  to  staff,  who  are 
required  to  follow  them  at  all  times. 
Finally,  the  results  of  following  these 
practices  must  be  demonstrated  to 
internal  and  external  customers,  as 
well  as  to  auditors. 

This  process  will  not  conflict  with 
any  ongoing  total-quality  management 
program,  most  of  which  involve  re¬ 
ducing  defect  rates.  ISO  9000-3  is 
supportive  of  that  goal,  but  it  em¬ 


phasizes  preventing  problems  rather 
than  correcting  them  after  they  have 
occurred.  In  addition,  ISO  9000-3  is 
designed  to  work  with  all  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  software-development  method¬ 
ologies  in  use.  The  standard’s  flex- 


IsO  9000's  flexibility 
recognizes  that  no 
matter  how  an  IS 
organization  chooses  to 
build  and  implement 
its  systems ,  certain 
things  must  be 
done  well. 

ibility  recognizes  that  no  matter  how 
an  IS  organization  chooses  to  build 
and  implement  its  systems,  certain 
things  must  be  done  well. 

The  importance  of  ISO  9000  to 
any  company  hoping  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Europe  is  obvious.  But 
the  standard’s  appeal  also  stems  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  less  demanding 
than  the  Malcolm  Baldrige  National 
Quality  Award.  Because  it  encom¬ 
passes  only  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
Baldrige  requirements,  ISO  9000  is 
seen  by  many  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  Baldrige. 

ISO  9000  has  another  advantage 
over  its  more  celebrated  cousin.  Many 
people  have  begun  to  decry  the 
Baldrige  Award  as  a  lot  of  hoopla 
surrounding  a  one-time  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  achievement,  rather  than  a 
permanent  commitment  to  quality. 
ISO  9000,  on  the  other  hand,  is  en¬ 
tirely  market-driven,  a  response  to 
customers  who  want  reassurance  that 
a  company  has  quality  processes  and 
can  be  relied  upon  to  deliver  a  qual¬ 
ity  product. 

Toward  that  end,  organizations  that 
wish  to  gain  and  retain  certification 
must  establish  internal  audit  groups, 
specially  trained  to  make  sure  the 


organization  is  in  compliance.  Inter¬ 
nal  audits  take  place  at  least  once  a 
year  and  are  buttressed  by  external 
audits  conducted  by  representatives 
of  the  certifying  organization.  These 
independent  inspections,  in  effect,  au¬ 
dit  the  auditors  to  make  sure  that 
standards  are  being  met  and  correc¬ 
tive  actions  taken  where  necessary. 

When  estimating  the  cost  of  cer¬ 
tification,  organizations  should  bud¬ 
get  approximately  $35,000  for  the 
initial  external  audit  (the  figure  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  department). 
Such  external  audits  are  required  ev¬ 
ery  three  years,  thus  ensuring  on¬ 
going  compliance  with  the  standard. 
In  other  years,  less-extensive  ex¬ 
ternal  audits  will  be  performed  at 
an  annual  cost  of  about  $8,000.  In 
addition,  organizations  should  take 
into  account  any  fees  paid  to  con¬ 
sultants  who  might  be  used  to  jump- 
start  the  certification  process. 

The  CIO  is  in  an  ideal  position  to 
spearhead  the  pursuit  of  ISO  9000 
within  the  enterprise.  An  IS  de¬ 
partment  that  takes  the  initiative  and 
qualifies  for  certification  on  its  own 
will  stand  out  as  an  exemplar  of  con¬ 
sistent  excellence  that  the  company 
as  a  whole  would  be  wise  to  follow. 
It  is  also  a  sign  to  senior  manage¬ 
ment  that  IS  can  now  be  counted 
on  to  fulfill  its  organizational  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  The  department’s 
morale  will  be  boosted  by  the  aware¬ 
ness  of  what  it  has  achieved.  And 
the  CIO  can  boast  of  a  world-class 
IS  organization  that  has  been  cali¬ 
brated  against  the  international  stan¬ 
dard  for  quality. 

A  complete  set  of  ISO  9000  stan¬ 
dards  for  U.S.  organizations  can  be 
obtained  from  the  American  Society 
for  Quality  Control  at  800  248-1946. 
The  book  ISO  9000:  Preparing  for 
Registration  is  also  available;  it  can 
provide  valuable  guidance  for  CIOs 
seeking  to  register  their  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Sanford  E.  Dover  is  president  and 
founder  of  Dover  &  Associates,  an 
Atlanta-based  consultancy,  and  guest 
lecturer  in  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Computer  Information  Systems  pro¬ 
gram  at  Georgia  State  University. 
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How  Does  Avis  Help  Customers 
Continue  Flying  Even  After  They’ve  Landed? 
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For  airport  car  rental  customers,  timing  is  very 
important.  Yet  no  matter  how  hard  Avis  tried,  they  could 
only  speed  the  rental  process  so  much  without  the  help  of 


The  Answer  is  ARDIS. 


ARDIS  information  systems  experts  and  the  ARDIS 
nationwide  wireless  communication  network. 

Now,  Avis  Preferred  customers  go  directly  to  the  Avis 
courtesy  bus.  Drivers  use  an  on-board  computer  to  key  in  the 
customer’s  Wizard  number.  That  information  is  sent  via 


ARDIS 

Real-time  information  solutions  for 
real-life  business  problems. 


ARDIS  to  the  Avis  mainframe  computer  in  Garden  City,  New 
York.  Then,  in  seconds,  the  computer  sends  back  the  model 


and  color  of  the  car,  as  ^ 
well  as  its  lot  location.  A 
copy  of  the  rental 

< 

agreement  is  printed  out 
for  the  Avis  Agent,  who 
places  the  copy  and  keys  < 


“ARDIS  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  dramatically  increase  customer 
service.  Now  more  of  our 
customers  spend  less  time  at  the 
airport.  " 

-  Robert  Salerno, 

Senior  V. P./General  Manager 
Avis 


in  the  car.  And  within  only  minutes,  the  customer  is  dropped 


off  at  the  car,  ready  to  go. 


That’s  just  one  way  that  real-time  information  solves 
real-life  business  problems.  For  wireless  expertise  in  data 
communications,  network  management,  application  devel¬ 


opment  and  systems  integration,  call  1-800-662-5328,  ext.  400. 


ARDIS  is  a  partnership  of  IBM  and  Motorola 
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BY  PORTIA  ISAACSON 


There’s  much  to 
learn  and  even 
more  to  love 
about  the  new 
releases  that  run 
atop  Windows. 
Personal  com¬ 
puter  software  is 
the  most  valu¬ 
able  intellectual 
property  being 
created  today — 
and  this  coun¬ 
try’s  best  hope 
for  future  pro¬ 
ductivity. 


A  Programming  Dream 

THE  WORLD  ON 
WINDOWS 

It’s  time  for  some  straight 
talk  about  personal  computer 
software.  I’ve  spent  a  couple 
of  months  immersed  in  the 
new  releases  that  run  atop 
Microsoft  Windows.  As  I 
fought  down  the  usual  resis¬ 
tance  to  changing  work 
paradigms  in  myself  and  my 
workgroup,  and  as  we  strug¬ 
gled  to  distinguish  our  lack 
of  expertise  from  immaturi¬ 
ties  (bugs)  in  the  packages, 
one  word  emerged  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  new  generation  of 
PC  software:  extraordinary! 

I  admit  it:  I’ve  loved  PC 
software  ever  since  I  toggled 
a  little  program  into  the  front 
panel  switches  of  an 
MITS  Altair  kit  com¬ 
puter  in  1975.  The 
program  made  a  near¬ 
by  radio  play  a  simple 
tune  when  it  was 
tuned  to  an  Altair-gen- 
erated  harmonic  fre¬ 
quency  that  would,  in 
today’s  PCs,  send  the 
FCC  into  spasms. 

What  I  loved  about 
that  little  program  was 
the  dream  it  inspired  in  me 
of  what  would  one  day  be 
possible  with  inexpensive, 
powerful  PCs  that  I  could 
program.  What  freedom!  No 
longer  would  I  have  to  sneak 
time  on  my  company’s  main¬ 
frame. 

In  no  time,  Bill  Gates 
nudged  my  dream  closer  to 
reality  by  building  a  Basic  in¬ 
terpreter  for  the  Altair.  At 
the  same  time,  I  realized 
that  I  wouldn’t  need  to  pro¬ 
gram  at  all  to  get  the  PC  ap¬ 
plications  I  wanted,  because 
thousands  of  entrepreneurs 
would  jump  on  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  In  stores  such  as  The 
Micro  Store,  in  which  I  was 
a  partner,  PC  software  on 
cassette  tapes  hung  in  plastic 


bags  with  duplicated  manuals. 
Who  would  have  imagined 
that  from  these  lowly  begin¬ 
nings,  PC  software  would 
grow  to  rule  the  computing 
universe? 

A  Sure  Thing 

MICROSOFT 
WINDOWS  OR... 

Are  you  still  wondering  if 
Microsoft  Windows  is  ready 
for  prime  time,  worth  the  in¬ 
vestment  or  capable  of  sur¬ 
viving  without  IBM’s  sup¬ 
port?  Worse  yet,  could  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  be 
so  misguided  as  to  derail  our 
country’s  hope  for  working 
tools  with  the  power  and 
chutzpah  to  take  us  into  the 
next  century  at  the 
head  of  the  produc¬ 
tivity  pack?  Will  the 
multivendor  an¬ 
nouncement  that 
Unix  is  going  to  be 
more  open  and  stan¬ 
dardized  even  be  no¬ 
ticed? 

Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  is  here  to  stay, 
and  it  has  the  vision 
and  strategic  direc¬ 
tion  to  bet  your  company  on. 
Unless  yours  is  a  graphics- 
design-intensive  environment 
(for  which  I  recommend 
Macintosh)  or  a  scientific/en¬ 
gineering-intensive  environ¬ 
ment  (for  which  I  recom¬ 
mend  Sun  or  Silicon 
Graphics),  Microsoft  Windows 
has  earned  your  commit¬ 
ment.  So  upgrade  your  PCs, 
network  even  the  smallest 
workgroup  (I  recommend 
Novell,  even  in  a  mixed  or 
“bi-computer”  environment  of 
Windows  PCs  and  Macintosh¬ 
es)  and  resign  yourself  to 
discussing  WIN.INIs  during 
your  coffee  break.  Did  I  hear 
you  say  you  are  staying  with 
DOS  till  it  dies?  Did  you  say 
that  about  mainframes  and 


Wang  word  processors,  too? 

My  dream  of  PC  software 
is  finally  taking  form  in  Win¬ 
dows-based  applications  that 
are  nothing  short  of  astonish¬ 
ing.  They  are  enormously 
valuable,  an  art  form  in  utili¬ 
ty.  No  wonder  they  are  creat¬ 
ing  multibillion-dollar  compa¬ 
nies.  History  will  show  that 
PC  software  is  the  most 
valuable  intellectual  property 
being  created  today. 

Building  Computer  Literacy 

THE  FIVE  P'S 

If  you,  as  CIO,  are  leading 
your  company’s  vision  of 
computing  and  communica¬ 
tion,  and  if  your  organization 
needs  an  IT  framework  for 
dramatically  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  it’s  time  to  look 
again  at  PC  software.  Every¬ 
one  in  your  company  who 
communicates,  thinks  about 
budgets,  converses  with 
many  people  on  the  tele¬ 
phone,  gives  presentations, 
takes  notes  or  designs  any¬ 
thing  should  be  using  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer — and  using  it 
intelligently. 

If  I  were  master  for  a  day 
of  your  organiza¬ 
tion  (or  of  our 
country’s  retrain¬ 
ing  program),  I 
would  encourage 
and  possibly  even 
require  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  enter 
equally  into  the 
Portia’s  Partners 
in  PC  Productivi¬ 
ty  Process,  or  P5 
(see  below). 

While  the  organi¬ 
zation  should  fund 
most  of  the 
equipment  and  in¬ 
struction,  I  would  ask  that 
some,  if  not  all  of  the  time 
invested  be  the  employees’ 
own,  because  their  improved 
job  skills  would  be  mar- 


My  dream  of 
personal  com¬ 
puter  software 
is  finally  taking 
form  in  Win¬ 
dows-based  ap¬ 
plications  that 
are  nothing 
short  of  aston¬ 
ishing.  They  are 
enormously 
valuable,  an  art 
form  in  utility. 


If  you,  as 
CIO,  are  lead¬ 
ing  your  com¬ 
pany’s  vision 
of  computing 
and  commu¬ 
nication,  and 
if  your  orga¬ 
nization 
needs  an  IT 
framework 
for  dramati¬ 
cally  In¬ 
creased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  it’s 
time  to  look 
again  at  PC 
software. 
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YES! 

Client-server  computing  is  important  to  my  organization. 

Please  send  the  Gupta  SQL  Client-Server  Information  Kit  to  my  attention  immediately. 


For  Immediate  Response,  CALL  1  -800-388-4550,  Ext.  PQ02 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Organization _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip 

Phone  _ 

Fax _ 


Please  send  me  information  on  the  following  products: 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  708  BUFFALO,  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


Gupta  Corporation 
PO  Box  690 

Buffalo,  NY  14207-9946 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Downsizing  isn’t  a  small  job.  It  means  building  a  whole  new 
generation  of  “run  the  business”  applications  that  work  on  PCs  and 
networked  computers,  but  are  friendlier  and  more  powerful  than 

mainframe 
applications. 

It  took 

teams  of  pro¬ 
grammers  to 
build  those 
mainframe 

applications.  And  it’s  going  to  take  teams  to  build  new  PC 
client-server  applications  for  your  enterprise. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Gupta’s  SQLWindows  4.0  brings 
collaborative  programming  to  PC  client-server  development. 

Teams  of  programmers  can  work  together  on  large,  PC 
client-server  applications.  Each  member  of  the  team  can  create  and 


Gupta  on 
downsizing 
with  Gupta. 


store  screen  templates,  reports  and  other  application  components 
in  a  shared  repository.  So  other  members  can  reuse  those  components 
effortlessly  and  securely.  No  more  recreating  application  compo¬ 
nents  over  and  over  again. 

What’s  more,  SQLWindows  4.0  combines  one-of-a-kind 
collaborative  programming  with  easy  object  orientation,  powerful 
report  writing,  automatic  SQL  generation  and  support  for  all 
popular  database  backends. 

Gupta’s  SQLWindows  4.0  has  everything  you  need  to  make 
downsizing  a  reality  today.  So  call  for  a  free  information  kit  on 
downsizing  with  Gupta  SQLWindows  4.0. 


CALL  1-800-876-3267  DEPT.  PP02  FOR  GUPTA’S 
FREE  INFORMATION  KIT  ON  DOWNSIZING. 

1060  Marsh  Road,  Menlo  Park,  CA  94025  •  (415)  321-9500,  FAX  (415)  321-5471,  Gupta  Europe  44-628478333 
©  1993  Gupta  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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ketable  outside  as  well  as 
inside  their  current  organi¬ 
zations. 

You  say  your  organization 
has  already  mastered  PCs? 
Bet  me.  I  visit  too  many 
organizations.  I  see  the 
dazed  look  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people 
with  PCs  on  their 
desks  who  are  (1) 
still  hoping  they 
will  go  away  or  (2) 
praying  no  one  will 
find  out  how  computer-pho¬ 
bic  or  -illiterate  they  are 
(and  that  includes  more 
than  a  few  CIOs  of  my 
aquaintance). 

Stamp  out  computer  pho¬ 
bia  and  computer  illiteracy 
in  your  organization.  The 
P5  steps  that  each  person 
should  apply  are: 

1.  Be  sure  you  have  a 
PC  powerful  enough  to 
make  Windows  applications 
hum  (e.g.  33MHz  386  with 
at  least  4MB  of  memory) 
and  a  color  display  large 
enough  and  flat  enough  to 
make  viewing  a  pleasure 
(e.g.  14-inch  diagonal). 

2.  Choose  to  master  just 
one  of  the  following:  word 
processing;  spreadsheet; 
presentations;  drawing;  pub¬ 
lishing;  database;  E-mail, 
fax,  calendaring,  communi¬ 
cation/contact  management 
and  notetaking;  personal  ac¬ 
counting;  practical  necessi¬ 
ties,  your  dream  application 
and  creative  fun. 

Base  your  choice  purely 
on  interest  and  enthusiasm 
rather  than  on  job  require¬ 
ments.  To  learn  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  your  choice,  use 
manuals,  help  files,  comput¬ 
er-based  tutorials,  books, 
children,  videos,  help  lines 
and  even  classes.  But  most 
of  all,  spend  hours  and 
hours  using  the  application 
in  real-world  situations. 
Learn  it  so  well  that  your 
fingers  perform  it  uncon¬ 


sciously. 

3.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  mastering 
your  favorite  ap¬ 
plication,  become 
very  comfortable 
with  Microsoft 
Windows. 

4.  If  your 
company  is 
progressive 
enough  with 
P5  to  have 
established  P5 
Peer  Progress 
testing,  take  the 
test  for  your  cho¬ 
sen  application 
and  reap  the  rewards  of 
recognition  (and  perhaps 
pay  increases)  associated 
with  your  new  skills. 

5.  Go  back  to  Step  2  and 
pick  another  application  or 
level.  Keeping  your  com¬ 
puter  skills  competitive  re¬ 
quires  a  lifetime  commit¬ 
ment  to  learning  and 
improving  while  becoming 
more  productive  and  cre¬ 
ative  in  information  work 
and  play. 

But  I  can’t  type,  you  say. 
Spend  a  weekend  exercis¬ 
ing  your  fingers  with 
“Mavis  Beacon  Teaches 
Typing!”  (a  PC  program 
that  plays  like  a  game  but 
teaches  typing  par  excel¬ 
lence).  You  will  type,  and 
you  will  have  fun  doing  it. 

But  I  don’t  want  to  type 
because  it  is  a  low-prestige, 
near-mindless  activity.  Look 
again,  please.  PCs  are  not 
like  typewriters — tools  for 
reproducing  someone  else’s 
thoughts.  Could  you  think 
equally  well  before  you 
could  speak  or  write?  PC 
applications  are  more  like 
languages — each  type  a  dif¬ 
ferent  means  for  thinking, 
creating  and  working.  Once 
learned,  each  language  (PC 
application)  enables  us  to 
think,  create  and  work  at  a 
more  powerful  level. 


A  Strategic  Choice 

MAKING  AN 
INFORMED  DECISION 

OK,  I’m  convinced.  But 
which  brands  of  Windows 
software  should  I  use? 

Good  question.  When  you 
choose  a  specific 
brand  of  applica¬ 
tion  for  yourself  or 
your  organization, 
you  play  “I  bet 
my  future.”  It 
takes  one  to  three 
years  of  regular 
use  to  really  mas¬ 
ter  any  PC  soft¬ 
ware  package.  You 
can  save  yourself 
and  your  company 
innumerable  headaches  by 
applying  the  same  strategic 
thinking  to  choosing  a  spe¬ 
cific  brand  of  PC  software 
that  you  applied  10  years 
ago  to  choosing  a  specific 
brand  of  proprietary  main¬ 
frame.  Any  choice  will  be 
extremely  costly  to  change. 

The  most  common  rea¬ 
son  for  changing  brands  of 
PC  software  is  that  the 
software  dead-ends.  Soft¬ 
ware  dead-ends  when  the 
publisher  cannot  afford  to 
continue  development 
(dBase,  for  example,  had 
Borland  not  purchased  it) 
or  when  its  paradigm  is  so 


stuck  in  the  past 
that  new  generations 
pass  it  by  (for  in¬ 
stance,  WordStar 
against  WordPerfect 
and  Microsoft  Word). 
No  matter  which 
brand  one  chooses, 
a  brilliant  startup 
company  (even  an 
individual,  possibly  a 
programmer  who 
works  for  you)  may 
create  a  PC  program 
that  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  or  simpler  that 
it  will  displace  your 
original  choice. 

I  make  a  PC  software 
brand  choice  for  myself  and 
my  workgroup  the  same 
way  I  make  a  marriage. 
What  follow  are  the  choices 
I  have  made  in  software 
and  my  recommendations 
to  you. 

Word  processing: 

In  Windows  word  pro¬ 
cessing  there  are  two 
choices:  Microsoft  Word 
and  WordPerfect.  My 
personal  choice  today  is 
Microsoft  Word,  primar¬ 
ily  because  of  the  five 
years  I  have  spent 
moving  with  Word  up 
its  release  ladder.  If 
your  organization  uses 
WordPerfect,  stay  with 
it.  There  are  days  that  I 
consider  switching  because 
(1)  some  of  my  workgroup 
prefers  WordPerfect,  (2)  its 
telephone  support  is  terrif¬ 
ic,  (3)  every  release  gets 
more  appealing,  and  (4)  the 
company  is  located  in  ski 
country. 

What  about  Lotus  Ami 
Pro?  Some  people  think 
Ami  Pro  is  a  much  better 
choice  than  Microsoft  Word, 
but  I  haven’t  tried  it  yet. 
Would  I  give  up  the  com¬ 
patibility  between  Mac 
Word  and  Windows  Word  in 
my  bi-computer  world?  I 
doubt  it. 


Stamp  out 
computer 
phobia  and 
computer 
illiteracy  in 
your  organi 
zation. 


Apply  the 
same  strate¬ 
gic  thinking 
to  choosing  a 
specific  brand 
of  PC  soft¬ 
ware  that  you 
applied  10 
years  ago  to 
choosing  a 
specific  brand 
of  proprietary 
mainframe. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  NELSON 


NOW  THE  SMALLEST  AND  LIGHTEST  JUST  GOT  A  LITTLE  LIGHTER. 


Announcing  the  new  plus  in  Fujitsu’s 
PoqetPad  Plus.  A  backlit  screen.  At  just  1.6 
pounds,  it’s  still  the  smallest  and  lightest  pen- 
based  computer  for  data  collection  in  the 
field  today. 

When  it  comes  to  superior  technology, 
PoqetPad  Plus  is  no  lightweight.  Exclusive 
power  management  technology  gives  an 
extended  battery  life  of  up  to  12  hours. 
MS-DOS  compatibility  puts  the  immediate 


benefits  of  customized  software  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand.  And  because  you  can  easily 
download  to  a  host  computer,  it  lightens  up 
the  paper- shuffling  load.  Dramatically  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  your  data. 

Contact  Fujitsu:  1-800-831-3183, 
or  FAX  (33)  92*94*58*99  for  international 
inquiries.  PoqetPad  Plus:  it’s  another 
innovation  from  the  world’s  second  largest 
computer  maker. 


PoqetPad  Plus'"  is  a  trademark 
of  Fujitsu  Personal  Systems,  Itic. 

MS  -  DOS '  is  a  registered  trademark 
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Spreadsheet:  In 

spreadsheets  there  are 
three  choices.  Lotus  1-2-3 
is  the  weighty  legacy.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Excel  is  the  power¬ 
ful  present.  And  Borland’s 
Quattro  Pro  for  Windows  is 
the  mighty  contender  that 
guarantees  Excel’s  rapid 
evolution  into  the  spread¬ 
sheet-usability  hall  of  fame. 
Spreadsheets  move  easily 
between  Windows  Excel 
and  Macintosh  Excel,  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  the  bi-computer 
world.  I  use  Excel. 

Presentations:  Two  fac¬ 
tors  should  affect  your 
choice  of  a  presentation- 
graphics  package.  First,  cre¬ 
ating  presentations  entails 
more  than  putting  a  few 
bulleted  words  on  a  slide. 

To  really  enhance  your  pre¬ 
sentation  productivity  and 
impact,  you  need  a  whole 
presentation-design  capabili¬ 
ty,  like  the  outlining  feature 
that  Aldus  Persuasion  pio¬ 
neered.  Don’t  use  any  pre¬ 
sentation-graphics  package 
without  it.  Second,  if  the 
package  has  fun  drawing 
tools  and  an  easy-to-use  da- 
ta-graphing  capability,  bullet- 
ed-word  slides  will  soon  be¬ 
come  an  embarrassing  part 
of  your  presentation  past. 
This  is  especially  true  if 
you  ask  your  graphics  de¬ 
partment  for  a  little  guid¬ 
ance,  and  if  you  increase 
your  business-visual-think¬ 
ing  vocabulary  (see  “The 
Vision  Thing,”  CIO,  April  1, 
1993).  My  choice  for  pre¬ 
sentations  is  Aldus  Persua¬ 
sion  on  either  Windows  or 
Macintosh.  Harvard  Graph¬ 
ics  for  Windows  is  ade¬ 
quate,  and  Microsoft’s  Pow¬ 
erPoint  is  the  one  to  watch. 

Move  cautiously  if  your 
goal  is  to  produce  color 
slides  in  the  Windows  envi¬ 
ronment.  Earlier  this  year  I 
stuck  out  a  toe,  but  after 
investing  tens  of  thousands 


of  dollars  of  my  own  time 
and  at  least  as  much  from 
Aldus,  Autographix  Presen¬ 
tation  Partners  and  several 
graphics-consulting  compa¬ 
nies,  Autographix  admitted 
to  a  bug  in  its  driver  that 
was  keeping  me  from  being 
able  to  produce  about  half 
my  slides.  Keep  in  mind 
that  no  matter  which  graph¬ 
ics  program  you  choose,  if 
you  use  the  Autographix 
driver  you  could  encounter 
the  same  problem. 

Drawing:  Drawing  and 
presentation  graphics  are 
definitely  not  the  same,  al¬ 
though  I  dream  of  the  day 
when  presentation-graphics 
programs  will  have  more 
drawing  capability.  My 
choice  for  drawing  is  Aldus 
FreeHand  on  Macintosh;  it 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
that  my  Mac  sits  in  my 
work  area  beside  my  Dell 
Windows  system.  Long¬ 
time  drawing  possibilities 
for  Windows  include  Micro- 
graphx  Designer  and  Corel- 
Draw.  Micrographx  Design¬ 
er’s  user  interface  leaves 
me  cold,  and  CorelDraw 
just  leaves  me  too  often 
(with  application  errors). 

My  personal  preference  in 
Windows  is  to  try  Aldus 
FreeHand  (one  of  this 
month’s  projects)  and  then 
wait  a  few  months  before 
trying  other  Windows  draw¬ 
ing  programs  again. 

Publishing:  Aldus  Page¬ 
Maker  on  either  Windows 
or  Macintosh  is  all  the  pub¬ 
lishing  program  most  folks 
will  ever  need.  It  is  the 
easiest  way  to  combine  text 
and  graphics  into  a  layout, 
whether  for  a  single-page  fli¬ 
er  or  a  300-page  book.  You 
can  do  some  of  that  with  a 
word-processing  program, 
but  count  on  a  lot  of  weird¬ 
ness  even  in  the  best  of 
word  processors.  Changing 
to  the  page-layout  paradigm 


is  the  key.  If  you  want  to 
do  page  layout,  shifting 
paradigms  (and  programs)  is 
easier  than  contorting 
word  processor. 

Database:  We 
waited  a  long  time, 
but  Paradox  for  Win¬ 
dows  was  worth  it. 

It’s  an  awesome  up¬ 
grade  for  both  DOS 
Paradox  and  dBase 
users.  Paradox  excels 
in  the  multiuser- 
workgroup  setting, 
and  its  object-orient¬ 
ed  application-creation 
environment  will 
have  people  programming 
who  didn’t  know  they 
could.  The  videotaped  train¬ 
ing  program  from  Borland 
is  very  useful — there  is 
just  no  substitute  for 
watching  TV  and  seeing 
concept  after  concept  intro¬ 
duced  as  naturally  as 
breathing.  As  I  watched,  I 
kept  uttering,  “Of  course, 
of  course,”  intermixed  with 
“wow.”  Finally,  a  database 
for  the  rest  of  us. 

E-mail,  etc:  If  yours  is 
an  intensive,  internal  E- 
mail  environment,  E-mail  is 
likely  the  application  to  win 
the  hearts,  brains  and  fin¬ 
gers  of  senior  executives  to 
personal  computers.  I  will 
not  recommend  one  pro¬ 
gram  because,  since  I  hate 
E-mail,  I  dislike  all  E-mail 
programs  equally.  E-mail 
lacks  the  structure  to  ac¬ 
cess  information  by  subject 
(e.g.  project  or  conference), 
event  (date,  meeting,  phone 
call,  order,  fax)  or  contact 
(client,  supplier,  press, 
bank),  any  one  of  which 
would  be  a  better  frame¬ 
work  for  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal  communication.  And 
just  try  E-mailing  anyone 
outside  your  company  with 
today’s  lack  of  E-mail-sys¬ 
tems  standards. 

For  calendaring  (or  you 


might  think  of  them  as  re- 
source-scheduling)  programs 
for  workgroups,  I  recom¬ 
mend  OnTime,  which  rec¬ 
onciles  nicely  with  the  sin¬ 
gle-user  version  that 
can  run  on  each 
worker’s  notebook 
computer.  The  paper 
printouts  of  OnTime 
are  works  of  art,  and 
using  the  visual  inter¬ 
face  is  like  playing  an 
enticing  video  game. 

WinFax  Pro  has  my 
fax  business  (and  most 
everyone  else’s),  al¬ 
though  there  are  some 
interesting  comers. 

Most  people  who  use 
calendaring  programs  heavi¬ 
ly  and  also  keep  databases 
of  people  with  whom  they 
communicate  eventually  fig¬ 
ure  out  that  Contact  Soft¬ 
ware’s  ACT!  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  choice.  Now  there 
is  a  Windows  version,  and 
it  is  compatible  with  Para¬ 
dox  for  Windows  dBase 
files,  creating  unlimited 
possibilities  for  contact- 
database  manipulation  with¬ 
in  Windows.  The  only 
shortcoming  is  that  ACT! 
for  Windows  does  not  yet 
operate  in  a  multiuser  net¬ 
worked  environment;  but 
there  is  hope. 

If  you  really  want  to  play 
with  the  future,  try  Slate’s 
Looseleaf  NoteTaker,  Day- 
Timer  Pen  Scheduler  and 
WinFax  Pen  on  the  GRiD 
Convertible  pen  computer. 
These  applications  are  note¬ 
taking,  calendaring  and  fax¬ 
ing  using  a  pen-and-paper 
paradigm  (little,  if  any,  key¬ 
boarding  is  needed). 

Personal  accounting: 
Quicken  by  Intuit  is  a 
bookkeeping,  financial-plan¬ 
ning,  budgeting  and  check¬ 
writing  dream.  Until  Quick¬ 
en,  I  had  never  thought 
managing  money  was  fun. 
Had  I  possessed  Quicken  a 


If  yours  is  an 
intensive,  in¬ 
ternal  E-mail 
environment, 
E-mail  is 
likely  the 
application 
to  win  the 
hearts, 
brains  and 
fingers  of 
senior  exec¬ 
utives  to 
PCs. 
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few  years  ago,  I  might  still 
be  a  millionaire. 

Practical  necessities, 
your  dream  application 
and  creative  fun:  In  the 

practical-necessities  depart¬ 
ment,  Traveling  Software’s 
LapLink  Pro  for  Windows 
is  as  reliable  as  the  DOS 
version,  but  with  nice  fea¬ 
tures  for  Windows  and  net¬ 
work  users.  You  just  can’t 
move  files  between  your 
desktop  and  your  notebook 
without  it — and  it  comes 
with  cables. 

I’ll  leave  your  dream  ap¬ 
plication  and  your  fun  up  to 
you.  My  fun  is  Autodesk’s 
Chaos.  For  my  dream  appli¬ 
cation,  see  my  aforemen¬ 
tioned  column  on  the  visu- 
alizer. 


A  Productive  Future 


SOFTWARE  RULES 

Every  time  we  look  around, 
we  see  a  whole  new  world 
of  computing.  Mainframes 
and  minis  gave  way  to 
desktops,  and  now  desktops 
are  giving  way  to  nomadics. 
IBM  and  Digital  toppled 
from  their  decades  of  com¬ 
puter-market  rule  to  give 
way  to  Apple,  Compaq,  Dell 
and  uncountable  other  com¬ 
panies  building  industry- 
standard  computers. 

Which  companies  will 
rule  the  new  computer  in¬ 
dustry?  Certainly  not  IBM 
or  Digital.  Not  even  Apple, 
Compaq  or  Dell.  Will  the 
new  ruler  be  a  telecom 


company  like  AT&T?  How 
about  a  consumer-electron¬ 
ics  company  like  Sony  or 
Sharp? 

None  of  the  above.  Per¬ 
sonal  computer  software 
rules,  and  it  is  our  coun¬ 
try’s  hope  for  productivity. 
Cheer  it  on! 

Imagine  CIOs  of  the 
world’s  largest  companies 
and  CEOs  of  leading  per¬ 
sonal  computer  software 
companies  sitting  around  an 
enormous  table.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  their  futures  are 
inextricably  intertwined. 
What  do  they  need  from 
each  other? 

Besides  the  continued 
evolution  of  software  prod¬ 
ucts,  CIOs  need  testing  and 
training  programs  with 


cross-company  standards  for 
competency  levels  in  vari¬ 
ous  applications.  These 
standards  may  actually  be¬ 
come  as  important  as  our 
standard  educational- 
achievement  programs  (e.g. 
high  school,  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree)  and  may  have  as 
much  significance  in  the 
workplace. 

What  else?  Now  that 
software  rules,  better  make 
a  list.  \m 


Portia  Isaacson  is  president 
of  Dream  IT  Inc.,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  a  consultancy  and  pub¬ 
lisher  dedicated  to  providing 
quality  business  information 
to  customers  and  creators  of 
frontline  IT. 


JULY  11-14, 1993  •  WASHINGTON  DC 


DISCOVER  THE  NEW  PAYBACK 


IN 


INTELLIGENT  SYSTEMS  AT  WORK. 


See  how  business  leaders 
are  now  using  intelligent  tech¬ 
nologies  to  solve  enterprise- 
critical  problems. 


Send  a  key  person  to  this 
participatory  get-together  for 
companies  that  are  looking 
ahead. . . 

•  case  histories  of  winning 
intelligent  system 
applications 

•  interactive  panels 

•  invited  talks,  exhibits 


E 


or  specifics  and  registration 
info. .  .American  Association 
for  Artificial  Intelligence, 
445  Burgess  Drive,  Menlo 
Park,  CA  94025/phone  415- 
328-3123/fax.  4 15-32 1-4457/ 
email  ncai@aaai.org. 


WHO'S  YOUR  BEST  PERSON  TO  M  ARK  THE  MOST  OK  THIS  OPPORTUNITY? 
SEND  HIM  OR  HER- AND  STAY  COMPETITIVE. 
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edv  aspekte,  Information  Management,  Macwelt,  Netzwelt,  PC  Welt,  PC  Woche,  Publish,  Unit;  HUNGARY’S 
Alaplap,  Computerworld  SZT,  PC  World;  INDIA’S  Computers  &  Communications;  ISRAEL’S  Computerworld 
Israel,  PC  World  Israel;  ITALY’S  Computerworld  Italia,  Lotus  Magazine,  Macworld  Italia,  Networking  Italia, 
PC  World  Italia;  JAPAN’S  Computerworld  Japan,  Macworld  Japan,  SunWorld  Japan;  KENYA’S  East 
African  Computer  News;  KOREA’S  Computerworld  Korea,  Macworld  Korea,  PC  World  Korea;  MEXICO'S 
Compu  Edicion,  Compu  Manufactura,  Computacion/Punto  de  Venta,  Computerworld  Mexico.  MacWorld, 
Mundo  Unix,  PC  World,  Windows;  THE  NETHERLANDS’  Computer!  Totaal,  LAN  Magazine,  MacWorld; 
NEW  ZEALAND’S  Computer  Listings,  Computerworld  New  Zealand,  New  Zealand  PC  World;  NIGERIA’S 
PC  World  Africa;  NORWAY’S  Computerworld  Norge,  C/World,  Lotusworld  Norge.  Macworld  Norge, 
Networld,  PC  World  Ekspress,  PC  World  Norge,  PC  World’s  Product  Guide,  Publish  World,  Student  Data, 
Unix  World,  Windowsworld,  IDG  Direct  Response;  PANAMA’S  PC  World  Panama;  PERU’S  Computerworld 
Peru,  PC  World;  PEOPLE’S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA’S  China  Computerworld,  PC  World  China,  Electronics 
International,  China  Network  World;  IDG  HIGH  TECH  BEIJING’S  New  Product  World;  IDG  SHENZHEN’S 
Computer  News  Digest,  PHILLIPPINE’S  Computerworld,  PC  World;  POLAND’S  Computerworld  Poland,  PC 
World/Komputer;  PORTUGAL’S  Macln;  RUSSIA’S  Computerworld-Moscow,  Mir-PC,  Sety,  SLOVENIA’S 
Monitor  Magazine;  SOUTH  AFRICA’S  Computing  S.A.;  SPAIN’S  Amiga  World,  Computerworld  Espana. 
Communicaciones  World,  Macworld  Espana,  NeXTWORLD,  PC  World  Espana,  Publish,  Sunworld; 
SWEDEN’S  Attack,  ComputerSweden,  Corporate  Computing,  Lokala  Natverk/LAN,  Lotus  World,  MAC&PC, 
Macworld,  Mikrodatorn,  PC  World,  Publishing  &  Design  (CAP),  Datalngenjoren,  Maxi  Data.  Windows  World, 
SWITZERLAND’S  Computerworld  Schweiz,  Macworld  Schweiz,  PC  &  Workstation;  TAIWAN’S 
Computerworld  Taiwan,  Global  Computer  Express,  PC  World  Taiwan;  THAILAND’S  Thai  Computerworld; 
TURKEY’S  Computerworld  Monitor,  Macworld  Turkiye,  PC  World  Turkiye;  UNITED  KINGDOM’S  Lotus 
Magazine,  Macworld,  Sunworld;  UNITED  STATES’  AmigaWorld,  Cable  in  the  Classroom,  CD  Review,  CIO, 
Computerworld,  Desktop  Video  World,  DOS  Resource  Guide,  Electronic  News,  Federal  Computer  Week. 
Federal  Integrator,  GamePro,  inCider/A+,  IDG  Books,  Infoworld,  Infoworld  Direct,  Laser  Event,  Macworld. 
Multimedia  World,  Network  World,  NeXTWORLD,  PC  Games.  PC  Letter.  PC  World,  Publish,  Sumeria, 
SunWorld,  SWATPro,  Video  Event,  Video  Toaster  World,  VENEZUELA’S  Computerworld  Venezuela. 
MicroComputerworld  Venezuela;  VIETNAM’S  PC  World  Vietnam 
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A  BOTTOM-UP  APPROACH  TO  RIGHTSIZING 
CAN  TURN  OUT  TO  BE  JUST  THAT 


A  bottom-up  approach  to  rightsizing 
promises  to  rescue  users  from  a  “host” 
of  problems.  But  decisions  outside  a 
coherent  organizational  strategy  can  result 
in  isolation  and  chaos — turning  your 
business  upside  down. 

Uncontrolled  decentralization  can  lock 
you  into  platforms  and  software  that  force 
you  to  be  reactive — to  support  systems 
lacking  standards,  integration,  data  integrity, 
recovery  and  security. 

The  alternative  to  this  uncontrolled, 
revolutionary  approach  is  an  evolutionary 
approach.  One  that  lets  you  be  proactive. 
To  fix  what’s  wrong  without  losing 
what’s  right. 


TOP  DOWN  RIGHTSIZING  from 
Software  AG  empowers  IS  to  design  and 
deliver  enterprisewide  client-server  solutions 
in  multiple  platform  environments. 

Without  retraining.  Without  restaffing. 
Without  recoding. 

The  key  is  true  application  portability 
and  integration  linked  with  powerful 
networking  facilities,  yielding  a  time- 
proven  implementation  strategy.  Top 
Down  Rightsizing  provides  you  with  the 
flexibility  and  control  to  handle  whatever  is 
on  the  horizon — from  a  changing  business 
environment  to  emerging  technologies. 

Learn  to  thrive,  rather  than  survive,  in 
these  changing  times.  Find  out  more  about 


Top  Down  Rightsizing  and  implemen¬ 
tation  techniques.  You’ll  see  how  Top 
Down  Rightsizing  from  Software  AG 
delivers  the  control  and  integration  to  keep 
your  business  rightside  up. 


FREE 

RIGHTSIZING 
GUIDELINES 

Call  today: 

1-800-843-9534 
ext.  220 
International:  813-726-6474 
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Solutions  Worldwide 


WORKING  SMART 


Calling  All 
Road  Warriors 


Trucking  company  C.R.  England 
&  Sons  is  using  advanced 
telecommunications  technology 
to  put  the  pedal  to  the  metal, 
improving  customer  service  and 
sales  and  cutting  in  half  the 
number  of  support  staff  it 
needs  per  truck 


In  the  old  days,  a  trucker  was 
a  lone  wolf  barreling  down 
the  interstate  whose  only  link 
to  the  outside  world  was  a 
CB  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  to 
ward  off  white-line  fever.  Wel¬ 
come  to  the  ’90s,  where  com¬ 
petition  is  fierce  and  latter- 
day  road  warriors  are  armed 
down  to  their  mudguards  with 
the  latest  information  technology. 

Each  week,  trucking  company 
C.R.  England  &  Sons  Inc.  ships 
1,500  loads  of  everything  from 
semiconductors  to  ice  cream  coast 
to  coast,  with  an  on-time  record  of 
98  percent,  thanks  to  satellite- 
based  tracking  equipment  on  board 
its  trucks  and  a  companywide  in¬ 
formation  network  at  its  Salt  Lake 
City  headquarters. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  England  had  a 
communications  logjam  in  two  di¬ 
rections.  Thirty  percent  of  incom¬ 
ing  customer  calls  were  abandoned 
because  lines  were  busy.  Also, 
drivers  were  tough  to  track,  and 
payroll  clerks  and  fleet  managers 
had  trouble  keeping  up  with  them; 
the  company  needed  one  person 
at  headquarters  for  every  two 
trucks  on  the  road. 

England  shifted  into  overdrive 
when  it  installed  a  ROLM  9751 


Model  40  computerized  private 
branch  exchange  with  automatic 
call  distribution,  automatic  number 
identification  (AM)  via  the  ROLM 
ISDN  card  and  ROLM  PhoneMail. 
Calls  are  routed  to  specific 
phones,  so  customers  deal  with 
the  same  booking  agent  every 
time  and  get  more  personal,  effi¬ 
cient  service.  An  IBM  AS/400 
tracks  ANI  data,  and  if  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  call  doesn’t  get  picked  up, 
the  computer  alerts  that  cus¬ 
tomer’s  agent.  In  the  meantime, 
since  the  computer  knows  who’s 
calling,  it  can 
churn  the  paper¬ 
work,  and  the  or¬ 
der  can  be  partially 
filled  out  and  sent 
to  the  booking 
agent’s  screen  as 
he  or  she  returns 
the  call. 

“Customers  say, 

‘You  guys  are 
amazing;  I  just 
called  you,’  ”  Steve 
Glines,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  technology, 
noted  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  “They  tell  us 
our  system’s 
quicker  and  easier 
to  get  into  and  out 
of  than  the  com¬ 
petition’s.”  Eng¬ 
land’s  abandoned- 
call  rate  has  dropped  to  less  than 
1  percent,  and  the  company  fig¬ 
ures  that  turning  these  calls 
around  adds  $24,000  per  week  in 
revenues. 

On  the  outbound  side,  trucks 
are  equipped  with  a  satellite  an¬ 
tenna  mounted  on  the  cab  and  a 
data  terminal  inside  so  dispatchers 


can  keep  in  touch  with  drivers. 
Previously,  truckers  had  to  check 
in  with  the  home  office  whenever 
they’d  stop  for  gas  or  a  piece  of 
pie.  With  the  new  equipment  on 
board,  they  receive  each  order — 
including  when  and  where  to  pick 
it  up  and  drop  it  off — while 
they’re  rolling. 

The  truckers  also  have  voice 
mailboxes  at  headquarters  with 
800-number  access.  When  they  do 
phone  in,  they  can  hook  up  direct¬ 
ly  with  the  computer,  tapping  into 
the  latest  information.  This  year, 
the  company  is  trying  out  a  new 
system  by  which  the  computer  no¬ 
tifies  drivers  when  they  have  a 
voice-mail  message  (a  little  light 
flashes  on  the  in-truck  terminal) 
and  whether  it’s  urgent. 

“There’s  no  comparison  in  the 
efficiency  we  have  now,”  Glines 
said.  “The  system’s  cut  our  staff 
ratio  in  half,  to  one  headquarters 
employee  for  every  four  trucks. 
Meanwhile,  we’ve  quadrupled  our 
fleet  from  300  trucks  seven  years 


ago  to  nearly  1,300  today,  and  rev¬ 
enues  have  increased  from  $40 
million  to  $140  million.”  According 
to  Glines,  England’s  IS  savvy 
makes  the  company  King  of  the 
Road.  -Melanie  Menagh 

Melanie  Menagh  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Give  your  customers  what  they  want 
...even  if  they  ask  for  the  moon. 


DCS/ Logistics®  software: 
the  launching  pad  to  a  new 
world  of  customer  service. 

What  are  your  customers  asking 
for  today?  More  importantly, 
what  will  they  expect  tomorrow? 

Shelf-ready  shipping.  Order 
consolidation.  Invoicing  options. 
Instant  information.  Hundreds  of 
customers  may  pressure  you  to  do 
business  in  hundreds  of  unique 
ways.  With  DCS/Logistics 
distribution  management  software 
you  can  respond  faster — and 
more  profitably — to  demanding 
requests.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 

Photograph  of  the  moon  made  available  by  NASA. 
©1992  Andersen  Consulting.  All  rights  reserved. 


Capabilities  like  EDI,  bar  code 
scanning,  multi-language  and 
multi-currency,  order  processing, 
DRP/replenishment,  pricing  and 
promotions,  inventory  and 
warehouse  management,  and 
shipment  planning  let  you  build 
strong,  strategic  relationships  with 
your  customers. 

As  an  open  systems  solution  with 
a  client  server  architecture  and 
relational  database,  DCS/Logistics 
is  technically  light-years  ahead. 


Fully  scalable  versions  are  available 
for  IBM®  and  Digital  VAX™  platforms. 

When  your  customers  ask  for  the 
moon,  promise  it  to  them.  With  confi¬ 
dence.  Call  Andersen  Consulting  at 
(800)  541-7512  or  (312)  507-6588. 

Andersen 

Consulting 

Software  Products 


The  analysts  have 


graphed  the  future 

of  Client/Server 
computing. 


Which  Database  Vendors  Will  Be  Key  To  Your  Move  To  Client/Server? 
50%  ■ 


Source: 

Forrester 
Research,  Inc. 

The  Software 
Strategy  Report 
Volume  3, 
Number  9 
(December,  1992) 

Balance  of 
respondents 
were  undecided. 
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And  they  have  also  spoken. 

In  recent  issues  of  their  ongoing  reports,  four  of  the 
most  respected  computer  industry  analysts  have  taken  an 
unbiased  look  at  Sybase,  and  its  vision  of  enterprise- wide 
chent/server  computing.  MS  0\7~d  a  nri* 

They  were  impressed.  H  w  1  l)Ai  th. 


For  copies  of  the  full  reports  from 
Forrester  Research,  Gartner  Group, 
Meta  Group  and  New  Science 
Associates,  please  call  l-800-8-SYBASE. 


©Sybase,  Inc.  1993.  All  rights  reserved.  SYBASE  and  the  Sybase  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sybase,  Inc.  Forrester  Research  is  a  trademark  of  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 


